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I.—PERCEPTION OF CHANGE AND DURATION. 


By THE EpritTor.! 


I HAVE chosen as the subject of this address a topic which 
may appear to possess only a limited interest. The question 
with which I have to deal is as follows: When we perceive 
a temporal process as such, how far and in what sense is it 
necessary that representations of prior parts of the time-series 
should be present to our consciousness in the perception of 
succeeding parts? This seems at first sight to be simply a 
special question of Psychology. But a little reflexion will 
show that it has an important bearing on metaphysical 
theories which deserves the utmost attention. We find, for 
instance, 1n such writers as T. H. Green, a continual reitera- 
tion of the statement that the apprehension of succession 
cannot be itself succession—that in order to be aware of B 
as succeeding A we must have both A and B before con- 
sciousness at once. The necessity does indeed appear self- 
evident. But it is worth while to consider what is really 
involved in it, and in what way the actual process of con- 
sciousness satisfies this requirement which is imposed upon it 
a priori. I am acquainted with only one metaphysical 
writer who has answered these questions without ambiguity 
or haziness. Mr. Shadworth Hodgson, in the wonderfully 
acute and penetrating analysis contained in the second 
chapter of his Metaphysic, has defined his position on 
this point with refreshing clearness. He explicitly affirms 
that, in perceiving a time sequence, the presentations of prior 


1 Presidential Address delivered before the Aristotelian Society, Nov., 
1899. 
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stages of the sequence must persist in later stages—with a 
difference only in vividness and in time position. Save only 
in these respects, there is a sameness in point of kind between 
the presentations as they originally occur and as they are 
retained in memory. What gives the keenest interest to 
this statement is that it occurs in connexion with the most 
fundamental point of Mr. Hodgson’s theory of the differen- 
tiation of Subject and Object. This theory seems to me to 
be the most noteworthy that has been as yet advanced to 
show how the distinction of Subject and Object may be 
supposed to arise out of the distinctionless unity of a more 
primitive experience. But I shall not in this address discuss 
it, except in so far as it may be bound up with the special 
problem of time perception, which we are immediately 
concerned with. If Mr. Hodgson’s own answer to the 
question should turn out to be untenable, his general theory 
of the subject-object relation may be still defensible. But in 
any case, it will require restatement in a modified form. 
This connexion with a fundamental metaphysical problem 
may serve to give the theme which I have chosen something 
of that comprehensive interest which ought to attach to the 
topic of a Presidential Address. 

The problem before us has been much agitated of late 
in Germany. It will be convenient for us to begin by some 
account of the opposing views advocated by two of the most 
distinguished writers who have contributed to the discussion 
—Schumann and Meinong. Schumann is well known for 
his experimental investigation of the perception of small in- 
tervals of time, and Meinong is among the most penetrating, 
careful, and conscientious of analytic psychologists. 

Schumann, in an article on the ‘‘ Psychology of Time-per- 
ception,’’! criticises very sharply the view that, in order to 
apprehend either time-sequence or relations of intensity or 
quality between successive sensation, we must necessarily re- 
tain in consciousness a group of memory images. He dis- 
cusses first the case of comparison in respect of intensity or 
quality. Suppose that we are comparing two sounds heard 
in succession, with a view to determining which is the louder. 
First one sound is heard, and then, after an interval of two or 
three seconds, the other; and on this follows the judgment, 
louder, less loud, or equally loud. This judgment is dependent 
only on the relative—not on the absolute—intensity of the 
sounds. It is determined by the conjoint operation of both 
of them, not by either, apart from the other. But though 
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the judgment presupposes both sounds as its conditions, it 
does not necessarily contain both as its constituents. 

Of course at the moment when the second sound occurs, 
it must occur in connexion with some after-effect of the 
first. But this after-effect need not be a memory image. 
It is sufficient to assume a physiological or psychical dis- 
position. And Schumann maintains that as a matter of 
fact this is all that experience guarantees. He says: ‘‘ In 
comparing two notes, which follow one another at an 
interval of, say, two seconds, I am in general unable to 
detect the slightest trace of the first sensation when the 
second occurs. Other gentlemen have said the same thing 
in answer to my question. Yet others were not quite con- 
fident: but even they could not directly affirm that the prior 
sensation was actually present. When I observed sensa- 
tions which followed each other very rapidly, at intervals of 
1 of a second for example, I could not frame any distinct 
judgment on the matter; but at any rate I could not 
ascertain any persistence of the first sensation in conscious- 
ness.” Schumann concludes that for psychical elements to 
form a whole, they need not be presented together. To 
“form a single whole’’ means to act as a whole, to operate 
as a whole in determining reproduction, judgment, and feel- 
ing. The effects of the whole are not equal to the sum of 
the effects of its elements: the whole complex has its own 
characteristic effects which depend only on the relations of 
its constituents. But there is no reason why such effects 
should not be produced by a complex of experiences which 
follow each other in time. 

Schumann next turns to temporal perception inthe strict 
sense, in which succession and duration are expressly attended 
to. He takes first the case of a note heard for one second. 
According to the memory-image theory, in each successive 
moment during which the note endures there is a sensational 
experience, and each sensational experience persists in the 
form of a memory image. Thus the note gradually spreads 
itself out as time goes on. One layer of memory imagery 
superposes itself on another, so as to form a kind of duration 
block, and this is what is present to consciousness when we 
perceive a note of one second’s duration. Schumann denies 
that he can detect anything of the sort by introspection. 
‘“‘ For me,” he says, “‘ a tone-sensation of one second’s dura- 
tion is a unity not really capable of further division, a unity 
which can give rise to a plurality of judgments—judgments 
referring to intensity, pitch, timbre and temporal duration. 
If we are able to form an immediate judgment as to whether 
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a given tone is of short or long duration, the simplest 
assumption is that a tone which lasts a short time for that 
very reason affects us differently from a tone which lasts a 
longer time.’’ The case is analogous for succession. The 
successive tones have a combined effect which differs accord- 
ing to the length of the interval between them. This is the 
deliberate and decided deliverance of a skilled psychologist 
who has been experimenting for years on the perception of 
duration and succession. So far as I am personally con- 
cerned, I can only say that my experience agrees exactly with 
Schumann’s. When I am aware of a serial succession of 
presentations as such, I do not apprehend the memory 
images of by-gone parts of the series along with that which 
is present at any given moment. 

The other side of the question is argued by Prof. Meinong 
in a long and elaborate article in a recent number of the 
Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie.' But his defence is perhaps more 
damaging to the theory he maintains than Schumann’s 
attack. For he admits most explicitly that introspective 
evidence yields him no support. He takes such instances as 
the apprehension of a melody, or of the movement of a body 
in space. The melody is not presented until the last note 
of it is heard. But in hearing the last note we utterly fail 
to detect by introspection the simultaneous presence of the 
procession of preceding notes in the form of memory images. 
Similarly in apprehending the movement of a body from 
position A to position B, we have not apprehended the 
movement from A to B until the body has reached B. 
But at the moment it reaches B we have not before con- 
sciousness the memory images of the body in the various 
successive positions which it has successively occupied on 
the path traversed by it. It is worth noticing that if this 
were necessary the entire path would have to be preseated 
as covered by the body continuously. If the question is 
to be solved by a direct appeal to experience the memory- 
image theory has not a leg to stand on. It is true of course 
that a moving body often leaves behind it after-sensations, 
because impressions on the retina persist for some time after 
they are produced. If you whirl a burning stick round, you 
see a circle of brightness. But the circle of brightness 
appears as a circle. It does not constitute the presentation 
of the movement of the stick. On the contrary, if you only 
see the circle you don’t see the movement of the stick at all. 

If, then, the memory images of previous stages of a suc- 
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cessive process cannot be detected by introspection, why not 
simply say that they are not in consciousness at all? Prof. 
Meinong replies that they are there because they must be 
there. His argument is in brief as follows: In order to 
apprehend a relation, or the form of combination character- 
istic of a complex whole, we must simultaneously apprehend 
the terms related, or the constituent parts of the whole. 
This seems obvious primd facie. Amd we may admit the 
truth of the contention if it only means that we must have 
some sort of apprehension of the terms related in order to 
apprehend a relation. But the real question is whether all 
the related terms must appear in the form of sensorial 
images, either of perception or of memory? And this 
question must be answered in the negative. There are 
two kinds of apprehension—the determinate and the in- 
determinate. The whole process of consciousness, so far 
as it has continuity of interest, consists in passing, or 
endeavouring to pass, from indeterminate to determinate 
apprehension. Whenever we are aware of an object of 
any kind, what is definitely presented at any moment is 
only part of the whole which we perceive or think of. 
When I catch sight of an orange, all that is present to 
consciousness, in the way of sensation or sensorial imagery, 
may be only the yellow colour and a characteristic shape 
and texture. But the colour, shape, and texture, have for 
me a certain significance. They mean an orange. The 
various detailed experiences which I have had in the past 
in connexion with oranges profoundly modify my present 
consciousness, though they do not reappear in it as distinct 
experiences—as memory images. Collectively they give 
rise to a modification of conscious content, which functions 
for certain purposes instead of the detailed experience. 
They make possible the indeterminate apprehension of the 
orange as a certain specific kind of whole, without dis- 
crimination of more than a few of its characteristic con- 
stituents. If I pick the orange up and eat it, I progressively 
transform my indeterminate awareness of it into deter- 
minate awareness. I recognise that I am apprehending 
the details of the same object which I had previously ap- 
prehended indistinctly. My implicit apprehension becomes 
explicit. It is easy to apply these statements to the special 
case in which we apprehend a succession as such. At the 
end of a melody the last note alone may be in conscious- 
ness, and yet we may cognise the melody as a whole. The 
preceding notes in disappearing have left traces behind 
them in the way of psychical or physiological dispositions or 
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both. These traces are not isolated ; they combine in a cu- 
mulative disposition which modifies in a characteristic way 
the content of consciousness when the last note is heard. 
But this, as Meinong rightly urges, is not enough. Not any 
modification of consciousness will serve our purpose ; and 
to say that the modification is produced by the preceding 
notes is not a sufficient explanation. The effect produced 
by the preceding notes must be capable of functioning 
instead of them for certain purposes. It must be capable 
of standing for them. In particular, it must be possible to 
recognise the equivalence. If, after the last note, we begin 
to hear it anew or to reproduce it in memory, we must be 
able to recognise the successive sounds as successive deter- 
minations in detail of what we had previously before our 
minds as an internally indeterminate total. I say internally 
indeterminate, because the whole must be so far determinate 
as to have for us a specific character by which it is distin- 
guishable from other wholes. I shall say no more on this 
question of indeterminate or implicit apprehension. Under 
one guise or another I am always talking about it. Indeed, 
I find it impossible to stir a step in psychology without it 
—if I am not to tell deliberate hes. 

However, what I wish to bring out in this address is not 
the truth of my explanation, but the impossibility of the only 
alternative which has been explicitly put forward. Is it 
really possible for these hypothetic memory images, which 
Meinong and others talked of, to be present in consciousness, 
although we cannot ascertain their presence by any direct 
appeal to experience? It may be said that there are such 
things as subconscious presentations. This, I should be the 
last to deny. But the best evidence we have for the existence 
of such subconscious contents is that when we do attend to 
them we recognise their previous existence anterior to our 
distinguishing them. We are aware that we not wholly 
create them in act of noticing them. Now, in the present 
case, the reverse is the fact. However strenuously we may 
endeavour to detect the presence in consciousness of the prior 
notes of a melody at its close, or of the prior positions of a 
moving body when we are watching or mentally representing 
its motion, we fail to do so. It is not enough to say that 
Introspection fails to discover the presence of these alleged 
presentations. Beside a mere failure to discover their presence, 
there is positive success in discovering their absence; what 
we really find is that they aren’t there. 

Again the whole @ priori argument for the existence of 
these presentations is based on the assumption that they are 
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essential constituents of the object attended to. The argument 
is to the effect that in order to apprehend a relation we must 
have the related terms simultaneously before consciousness 
as distinct elements of the total object apprehended. But 
this requirement can only be satisfied if the related terms are 
attended to, if they are noticed and distinguished. Thus the 
very same argument which is used to prove that these 
presentations must exist would prove, if it were valid, that 
they cannot be subconscious. It would prove that they 
must be obvious and undeniable data of Introspection. Yet 
Schumann, Meinong, and others, including myself, cannot 
detect their presence at all, and I agree with Schumann and 
Stern in being convinced that I can detect their absence. 











II.—_CRITERIA OF TRUTH AND ERROR. 
By Henry SIDGWICK. 


THE present essay is a partial discussion of what I regard as 
the central problem of epistemology. In order that its drift 
may be clearly seen from the outset, I will begin by explain- 
ing briefly—without argument—my view of Philosophy, 
Kpistemology and their relation. I take it to be the business 
of Philosophy—in Mr. Spencer’s words—to ‘“‘unify’”’ or 
systematise as completely as possible our common thought, 
which it finds partially systematised in a number of different 
sciences and studies. Now before attempting this unifica- 
tion, we must wish to be somehow assured that the thoughts 
or beliefs which we seek to systematise completely are true 
and valid. This is obvious ; no rational being with his eyes 
open would try to work up a mixture of truth and error into 
a coherent system, without some attempt to eliminate the 
error. 

It is primd facie necessary, therefore, as a preliminary to 
the task of bringing into—or exhibiting in—coherent rela- 
tion the different bodies of systematic thought which furnish 
the matter for Philosophy, to have some criteria for dis- 
tinguishing truth from error. It may, however, be thought 
that this need—though undeniably urgent in the case of 
such studies as, eg. Politics and Theology—will not be 
practically presented, so long as the philosopher’s work is 
confined to the positive sciences. The prevalence of error 
in Politics is kept prominently before our minds by the 
system of party government; and the effective working of 
this system almost requires the conviction on either side 
that the political programme of the other party—unhappily 
often in a majority—is a tissue of errors. So again in 
Theology, it is the estak lished belief of average members of 
any religious denomination that the whole world outside the 
pale of the denomination lies in the darkness of error on 
some fundamental points; and even within the pale, the 
wide-spread existence of right-hand backslidings and left- 
hand defections from the standard of orthodoxy is con- 
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tinually attracting the attention of the newspapers. But 
no doubt, in elementary study of the positive sciences, error 
is commonly only brought before our minds in the strictly 
limited form of slight discrepancy in the results of observa- 
tion, as something reducible to a minimum by an application 
of the theory of probabilities. 

Still the danger of error is only thus kept in the back- 
ground, so long as we confine our attention to the more 
settled parts of the established sciences in their present 
condition. Around and beneath these more settled portions, 
in the region where knowledge is growing in range or depth, 
and the human intellect endeavouring to solve new ques- 
tions, or penetrate to a more solid basis of principles, we 
find continually conflict and controversy as to the truth of 
new conclusions—which appear established and demonstrated 
to the adventurous minds that have worked them out—as to 
the legitimacy of new hypotheses, and the validity of new 
methods; and wherever we find such conflict and contro- 
versy, there must be error on one side or the other, or 
possibly on both. 

And the fact of error is still more prominently brought 
before our minds when we turn from the present to the past, 
and retrace the history of the now established sciences: 
since we find that in almost all cases human knowledge has 
progressed not merely by adding newly ascertained facts to 
facts previously ascertained, but also, to an important extent, 
by questioning and correcting or discarding beliefs—often 
whole systems of connected beliefs—previously held on in- 
sufficient grounds. In this way, convinced by Copernicus, 
the human mind dropped the Ptolemaic astronomy and re- 
constructed its view of the planetary and celestial motions 
on the heliocentric hypothesis; convinced by Galileo, it 
discarded the fundamental errors of Aristotle’s view of 
matter; convinced by Lavoisier, it rectified its conception 
of chemical elements, and relegated the remarkable substance 
“‘phlogiston”’ — that had enjoyed an imaginary existence 
for something like a century—to the limbo of recognised 
non-entities ; convinced by Darwin, it abandoned its funda- 
mental notion of the fixity of organic species, and accepted 
a revolution in morphological method. 

Now the student of science is ordinarily not much disturbed 
by this evidence that his class forms no exception to Pope’s 
oft quoted characterisation of man as “‘ sole judge of truth, 
in endless error hurled”. When, in the progress of thought, 
any prevalent scientific belief is recognised as erroneous, 
he simply discards this—with more or less endeavour to 
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ascertain the particular causes of error and guard against 
their recurrence—and, on the whole, continues his natural 
processes of acquiring, evolving, systematising beliefs with 
undiminished confidence. But to the philosophical mind 
the ascertained erroneousness of some beliefs is apt to sug- 
gest the possible erroneousness of all. If a belief that I 
once held to be certainly true has turned out to be false, 
what guarantees me against a similar discovery in re- 
spect of any other belief which I am now holding to be 
true? The mind is thus overspread with a general and 
sweeping distrust of the processes of ordinary thinking, 
which is not exactly to be called philosophical scepticism— 
since this usually presents itself as systematically deduced 
from premises accepted by philosophers—but is rather to be 
conceived as the naive untechnical scepticism of a philosophic 
mind, which may turn out to be (as in the classical case of 
Descartes) a mere stage in its progress toward a dogmatic 
system. At any rate, it is the removal of this philosophic 
uncertainty—in respect of beliefs that, in ordinary thought, 
are commonly assumed to be true—that I regard as the 
primary aim of Epistemology. 

I have said that this task lies in the way of philosophy ; 
but, I ought to add, that it does not appear to lie in the way 
of all philosophers. Some of those who have devoted their 
minds to the solution of philosophical problems seem hardly 
to have contemplated error except as a kind of misconduct 
into which the rest of the human race—and especially other 
philosophers—are inexcusably prone to fall. It is, indeed, a 
common experience of mankind in all departments of theory 
and practice that the liability to error is more equally dis- 
tributed among human beings than the consciousness of 
such liability. But the variations of self-confidence that 
we find among persons who have devoted themselves to the 
business of philosophy are perhaps less than elsewhere to 
be attributed to differences of individual temperament: it 
would rather seem that in the social movement of philo- 
sophic thought there are general ebbs and flows; an age 
of confidence followed by an age of diffidence. It is partly 
the fact that the philosophic mind of the modern world is 
now rather at the ebb, with its constructive impulses com- 
paratively feeble, which explains the development and the 
prominence that the epistemological aspect or function of 
philosophy is now receiving; and has accordingly led to 
the composition of the present paper. 

I will begin by somewhat limiting my subject for clearness 
of discussion. I have contrasted ordinary certitude with 
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philosophic doubt; but even the plain man is not always 
cocksure. Sometimes he even doubts and suspends his judg- 
ment; but even when he believes and positively afiirms, 
many of his beliefs and affirmations—most of those relating 
to the future—are intended to be taken as not certain but 
probable. By a ‘probable’ belief I do not now mean a 
belief relating to probabilities; for this may be as certain 
as any other—as for instance the belief that the chances 
are even that a penny I toss will come down tails. 
The theory of chances has been described as a method of 
extracting knowledge out of ignorance; it is undoubtedly 
a method of converting probable judgments into certain 
ones—though the certainty is of a peculiar kind, and 
its verification presents a special epistemological problem 
of some interest. But the probable beliefs that I now 
wish to distinguish from certain ones are beliefs which 
involve no attempt at a quantitative estimate of ‘amount 
of probability’; and they are often in form of expression 
indistinguishable from beliefs held with certitude :—thus 
when a man affirms in conversation that the new plan of 
international arbitration will have no practical effect, or that 
the Liberal Party must return to power after the next general 
election ; it will be generally understood that though the 
speaker may appear to express certitude on these points, he 
only means that the events are extremely probable. I draw 
attention to this ambiguity of expression, because it facili- 
tates an indeterminateness of thought, of which we have 
to take note in applying the distinction that I now draw 
between “‘ certain’ and ‘“‘ probable’’ beliefs. Often in ordin- 
ary thought we do not know whether we are sure of what 
we affirm unless we are led to reflect on the point ; some- 
times we do not know after reflection ; sometimes we are 
conscious of elements of uncertainty which we decide to 
disregard, and then we say that we are “‘ morally certain ’— 
meaning that we should unhesitatingly act as if we were 
certain. This last state of mind I shall consider hereafter ; 
at present I wish to confine attention to beliefs which 
present themselves in ordinary thought as certain without 
qualification. Of these I may roughly distinguish three 
chief classes: (1) particular beliefs about the present and 
recent past of the changing world of which we are part ; 
(2) general beliefs more or less systematised in the sciences, 
especially the exact sciences, which we may happen to 
know; (3) beliefs that primd facie relate not to mere 
matter of fact but to moral or esthetic valuation—to 
what we ought to do as individuals, or what government 
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ought to do, or what is good and bad in manners, literature 
and art. Of course in these latter regions of belief any 
educated person is aware that there is much doubt and 
controversy ; still there are plenty of propositions in each 
of the regions indicated, which it would seem in ordinary 
thought as absurd to dispute or jualify as propositions with 
regard to the most familiar matters of fact. When Charles 
Lamb took a candle to examine the cerebral bumps of the 
soap-boiler who affirmed that Shakespeare was a first-rate 
dramatic writer, it was, I suppose, because the irrefragable 
certainty of the proposition seemed to render its express 
statement absurdly superfluous. 

Concentrating attention, then, on beliefs that in ordinary 
thought are certain in the sense explained, let us—with a 
view to a necessary limitation of our inquiry—take a second 
distinction. Reflecting upon the beliefs of the truth of 
which I have no doubt, I perceive that some of them (e.g., 
the propositions of Euclid) have only derivative or dependent 
certainty—my belief in them rests on my belief in some 
other proposition or propositions ; while in other cases (e.y., 
most of the axioms of Euclid) my certitude may be dis- 
tinguished as primary or independent. In the instance given 
—as I have personally followed the reasonings of Euclid 
and satisfied myself as to their cogency—I might employ a 
clearer antithesis, and say that some of my geometrical 
beliefs have ‘intuitive ’’ and others demonstrative certainty. 

3ut this antithesis is too narrow for my present purpose. 
For, firstly, I do not profess to have intuitive certainty with 
regard to all beliefs for which proof does not seem to be 
required. I am certain that I read through the three first 
pages of this essay before I sat down to write the fourth half 
an hour ago; but it would be contrary to usage to call this 
certainty “‘intuitive,” though the belief does not present 
itself to me as requiring proof. Secondly, I wish to include 
among beliefs with derivative certainty that comparatively 
large body of scientific conclusions which I believe to 
have been scientifically proved, though not to me, and which 
I accordingly accept on the authority of one or more other 
persons. Of course, in a wide sense of the word, a state- 
ment of my grounds for trusting any conclusion arrived 
at by some other mind might be called my “ proof” of 
the proposition; but at any rate it would not be scientific 
demonstration, and it would be odd to call the certainty of 
any such belief to me ‘‘ demonstrative certainty’. For sim- 
plicity, let us here provisionally disregard any doubts of the 
authority of others as others: then the distinction will be 
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between beliefs which requiring proof seem to have obtained 
it, and beliefs which do not seem to require it. 

Now the errors due to taking invalid proof for valid are 
the special subject of investigation in the science of Logic; 
and it is widely held that the labours of logicians have pro- 
vided adequate criteria for excluding them: that they have 
discovered by analysis certain forms of reasoning into one or 
other of which any cogent inference may be thrown, and by 
the application of which the validity or invalidity of any 
process of inference may be made manifest. Suppose we 
grant this: then our epistemological problem is solved in 
respect of dependent or inferential beliefs—so far as the 
process of inference by which they are reached is capable of 
being thrown into a logically cogent form. That is, I can 
in this way obtain assurance that all my apparently proved 
beliefs are true if the premises from which they are in- 
ferred are true: and if these premises are themselves 
arrived at by inference I can similarly apply the test to the 
proof of them—and so on till we come to the ultimate 
premises. I propose to assume for the purpose of this paper 
that Logic has done satisfactorily what it commonly professes 
to have done; and that our task, accordingly, may be limited 
to the verification of ultimate premises, or beliefs that are in 
ordinary thought accepted as not requiring proof. 

The importance of the task thus limited has been fully 
recognised by some philosophers. J. S. Mill, indeed, seems 
disposed to bestow on this inquiry the venerable name of 
“Metaphysics”. ‘The grand question,” he says, ‘‘ of what 
is called Metaphysics is ‘what are the propositions that may 
reasonably be received without proof?’’’ And it is, I sup- 
pose, to propositions of this kind that Descartes’ famous 
criterion—expressed in the formula ‘that all the things 
which we very clearly and distinctly conceive are true’’— 
was primarily designed to apply. 

On the other hand, it seems to be also primarily to this 
class of propositions that Kant’s unqualified rejection of 
‘“‘a general criterion of truth’ applies '—since Kant regards 
Logic as having adequately furnished criteria of formal truth, 
and therefore of all kinds of inference. In fact Kant’s con- 
demnation of the task on which I am engaged is so strong 
and sweeping that I think it well to examine his arguments 
before proceeding further. I give it somewhat abbreviated. 

“Tf truth consists—as is admitted—in the agreement of 


1 See section 3 of the Introduction to Transcendental Logic (kritik der 
reinen Vernunfl. Hart., p. 86). 
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a cognition with its object, that object must, by the true 
cognition, be distinguished from some other object or objects. 
Now it is implied in the idea of a general criterion of truth 
that it is valid with regard to every kind of cognition, what- 
ever the objects cognised may be. But then, as such a 
criterion must abstract from the particular contents of parti- 
cular cognitions, whereas, as we have seen, truth concerns 
those very contents, it is impossible and absurd to suppose 
that such a general criterion can give us a sign of the truth 
of cognition in respect of its content or matter. Therefore 
a sufficient and at the same time general criterion of truth 
cannot possibly be found.” 

In examining this passage I may begin by pointing out 
that Kant’s view of truth as ‘consisting in the agreement 
of cognition with its object ’—which he takes as universally 
accepted—cannot be applied to all propositions without a 
difficult extension of the notion of ‘‘ object’ (Gegenstand). 
This will appear, if we try to apply it to strictly hypothetical 
propositions, or to categorical propositions of ethical import. 

To this consideration I shall hereafter return; meanwhile, 
in discussing Kant’s definition, I shall assume for clearness, 
that we are dealing with judgments that are intended to 
represent some fact, past, present or future, particular or 
general. Thus restricted, Kant’s argument is simple and at 
first sight plausible ; but I think it contains a petitio principii. 
For it proceeds on the assumption that true cognitions can- 
not as such have any common characteristic, except that of 
agreeing with their objects ; but that it is surely to assume 
the very point in question. To illustrate this, let us take 
Descartes’ criterion before referred to, as the first that comes 
to hand in the history of modern philosophy. How can the 
diversity of the objects of cognition be a logical ground for 
denying that ‘‘ what is clearly and distinctly conceived” is 
necessarily true ?—since the distinction between clear and 
obscure, and between distinct and confused ccnception, does 
not become less applicable when we pass from one kind of 
object to another. 

It may be answered on Kant’s behalf that “‘ clearness and 
distinctness of conception”’ belong to the form of thought 
not to its matter; that clearness and distinctness of con- 
ception may prevent us from attributing to any subject an 
incompatible predicate, but not from attributing a predi- 
cate that though compatible does not actually belong to the 
subject. But ‘it is just this dogmatic separation of form 
from matter that I regard as an unproved assumption. It 
is surely conceivable that the relation of the knowing mind 
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to knowable things—to the whole realm of possible objects 
of knowledge—is such that, whenever any matter of thought 
is clearly and distinctly conceived, the immediate judgments 
which the mind unhesitatingly affirms with regard to it 
are always true. As will presently appear, I do not hold a 
brief for the Cartesian criterion; on the contrary, I have 
no doubt whatever that the Cartesian criterion taken by 
itself is inadequate. All I urge is that its inadequacy is not 
established by Kant’s summary argument. 

Let us turn to consider Kant’s sweeping negation in rela- 
tion to a different criterion, laid down by Kmpiricists. 

I take the principle of Empiricism, as an epistemological 
doctrine, to be that the ultimately valid premises of all 
scientific reasonings are cognitions of particular facts; all 
the generalisations of science being held to be obtained from 
these particular cognitions by induction, and to depend upon 
these for their validity. I do not accept this principle; I 
think it impossible to establish the general truths of the 
accepted sciences by processes of cogent inference on the 
basis of merely particular premises ; and I think the chief 
service that J. S. Mill rendered to philosophy, by his elabor- 
ate attempt to perform this task, was to make this impos- 
sibility as clear as day. But I wish now to avoid this con- 
troversy ; and, in order to avoid it, I shall take the Empirical 
criterion as relating only to particular cognitions; leaving 
open the question how far we also require universal premises 
in the construction of science. 

The criterion is briefly discussed by Mill, Logic, book iv., 
chapter i., §§ 1,2. It being understood that the validity of 
the general truths of the sciences depends on the correct- 
ness of induction from correct observation of particular facts, 
the question is what guarantee there is of the correctness of 
the observations ?—in Mill’s words ‘‘ we have to consider 
what is needful in order that the fact supposed to be observed 
may safely be received as true”. The answer is “in its 
first aspect,” very simple. ‘‘ The sole condition is that what 
is supposed to have been observed shall really have been 
observed ; that it be an observation—not an inference.”” The 
fulfilment, indeed, of this sole and simple condition is not— 
as Mill goes on to explain—so easy as it may appear; ‘for 
in almost every act of our perceiving faculties, observation 
and inference are intimately blended ; what we are said to 
observe is usually a compound result of which one-tenth 
may be observation and nine-tenths inference”. E.g., I affirm 
that I saw my brother at a certain hour this morning ; this 
would commonly be said to be a fact known through the 
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direct testimony of my senses. But the truth, Mill explains, 
is far otherwise ; for I might have had visual sensations so 
similar as to be indistinguishable from those I actually had 
without my brother being there ; I might have seen some 
one very like him, or it might have been a dream, or a 
waking hallucination ; and if I had the ordinary evidence 
that my brother was dead, or in India, I should probably 
adopt one or other of these suppositions without hesitation. 
Now, obviously, “‘ if any of these suppositions had been true, 
the affirmation that I saw my brother would have been 
erroneous”; but this does not, in Mill’s view, invalidate the 
Empirical criterion, for ‘‘ whatever was matter of direct 
perception, namely, the visual sensations, would have been 
real’’; my apparent cognition of this reality (he tacitly 
assumes) would have been a true and valid cognition. In 
short, only separate observation from inference and observa- 
tion—or apparent knowledge obtained through observation 
—is absolutely valid and trustworthy; the idea that these 
are ‘errors of sense’ is itself a vulgar error, or at least a 
loose thought or phrase; there are no errors in direct sense- 
perception, but only erroneous inferences from sense. 

Now I shall presently consider how far this criterion, taken 
in any sense in which it would be available for its purpose, is 
completely trustworthy. But, however, that may be, 1 
seems to me that Kant’s sweeping negative argument— 

which we are now examining—has really no force against 
its validity. No doubt, according to Kant’s general view 
of the form and matter of thought, this criterion, like 
the other, relates primarily to the form; for it rests on 
the distinction between two different functions of the know- 
ing mind—Observation or Perception and Inference. But 
I see no reason to infer that it is therefore incapable of 
guaranteeing the material truth of Empirical cognition ; or 
that the relation of the knowable world to the knowing 
mind cannot possibly be what Empiricism affirms it to be. 

If now we contemplate together the two criteria that 
have been examined—the Cartesian and the Empirical—it is 
evident that, at least in its primary intention, neither alone 
covers the whole ground of the premises for which verifica- 
tion is primd facie required. The Empirical criterion only 
verifies particular premises, and the Cartesian appears to be 
a pled by its author primarily to universals—to what is 
‘clearly and distinctly conceived by the pure understanding ” 

This leads me to suggest that Kant has perhaps taken too 
strictly the demand for a ‘‘ universal”’ (allgemein) criterion 
of truth. He has understood it to be a demand for some 
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ascertainable characteristic—other than truth—always found 
to belong to valid cognitions, and never found in invalid 
ones. And no doubt a criterion of this scope is what any 
philosopher would like to get; but any one who has realised 
the slow, prolonged, tortuous process by which the human 
intellect has attained such truth as it has now got, will 
thankfully accept something less complete. If (e.g.) any 
epistemological doctrine offers, among the commonly accepted 
premises of scientific reasoning, to mark out a substantial 
portion to which the stamp of philosophic certainty may be 
affixed ; or if, again, it offers to cut out a class of invalid 
and untrustworthy affirmations, to warn us off a region in 
which our natural impulse to affirm or believe must, if in- 
dulged, produce mere illusion and semblance of knowledge 
—then, if either offer is made good, we shall gratefully accept 
it as a philosophic gain. 

Now it is remarkable that in both these ways, but es- 
pecially in the latter way, Kant undoubtedly does offer 
general criteria of truth which, if valid, are of immense 
importance. Indeed it is the very aim and purpose of 
his Critical Philosophy—as its name indicates—to establish 
such criteria: it is its aim, by a critical examination 
of our faculties of knowledge, to cut off and stamp as 
manifest illusion the whole mass of beliefs and affirma- 
tions with regard to ‘‘ things in themselves” which common 
sense naively makes, and which—or some of which— 
previous dogmatic philosophers had accepted as valid. At 
the same time, by the same critical analysis, Kant seeks to 
stamp with philosophic precision and certitude the funda- 
mental principles of physical knowledge—as that every event 
has a cause, and the quantum of substance in the physical 
world is unchangeable—while restricting the application of 
these principles to phenomena. 

And here I would remark that the main importance for 
philosophy of the epistemological question brought into pro- 
minence by Kantian Criticism—the question as to the Limits 
of human knowledge—seems to depend upon its connexion 
with the question with which we are now concerned,— 
the inquiry after criteria. For our interest in Kant’s 
inquiry into the limits of knowledge certainly depends on 
the fact that the limits which the critical thinker aims at 
establishing have been actually transgressed by other 
thinkers. It therefore implies an actual claim to validity on 
behalf of assertions transgressing the limits which the 
criticist denies: so that he may be viewed as propounding 
in respect of these assertions a criterion for distinguishing 
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truth from error, which stamps them as error. It is true 
that as regards a part of the assertions he discusses—e.y., 
as to the infinity or finiteness of Space and time, or the 
infinite or finite divisibility of iticl 
a controversy going on which implies error on one side 
or the other: but by his criterion he decides that there is 
error on both sides—, the ‘‘antinomy’”’ which leads to con- 
troversy in each case arising from a fundamental miscon- 
ception common to both sides. 

It is no part of my plan to criticise Kant’s epistemology : 
what I am rather concerned to point out is that his system 
is embarrassed in a quite special manner by the difficulty 
that besets every constructive epistemology—the difficulty of 
finding a satisfactory answer to the question, ‘ Quis custodiet 
custodem?’ For the claim of Criticism is to establish the 
limits of human knowledge by an examination of man’s 
faculties of knowledge: but the proposition that we have 
faculties of cognition so and so constituted can only be an in- 
ference from the proposition that we have such and such valid 
cognitions. It would thus seem that the Critical procedure 
must presuppose that truth adequately distinguished from 
error has already been certainly obtained in some departments. 
And in fact this presupposition is frankly made by Kant so 
far as Mathematics and Physical Science are concerned. He 
expressly takes their validity as a datum. Mathematics, he 
tells us (Proleg., § 40), ‘‘rests on its own evidence,” and 
Physical Science ‘“‘on experience and its thorough-going 
confirmation”: neither study stands in need of Criticism 
“for its own safety and certainty’. And he similarly assumes 
the validity and completeness of Formal Logic as the starting- 
point for his Transcendental Analytic. 

If, therefore, we ask for a criterion of truth and error in 
Mathematical and Logical Judgments—and error undeniably 
occurs in both—or in the Empirical cognitions which confirm 
the general propositions of physical science, we cannot obtain 
this from Kantian criticism without involving the latter in 
a circulus in probando. We are therefore primd facie thrown 
back in the former case on the Cartesian or some similar 
criterion for guaranteeing ‘“‘ truths of reason,” in the latter 
case on some Empirical criterion for guaranteeing ‘truths 
of fact”. 

T turn, therefore, to examine more closely these two 
criteria. With regard to the former, however, it may be 
thought that such examination is now superfluous, since 
the historic failure of Descartes’ attempt to extend the 
evidence of mathematics to his physical and metaphysical 
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principles has sufficiently shown its invalidity. ‘‘ Securus 
judicat orbis terrarum”’ ; and the inadequacy of the Cartesian 
criterion may be thought to be now ‘‘ res judicata’. On the 
other hand, Mr. Spencer has in recent times put forward a 
criterion which, so far as it relates to universal cognitions, has 
at least a close affinity to the Cartesian. I propose, therefore, 
to begin by some consideration of the earlier proposition. 

I may begin by saying that Descartes’ statement of his 
criterion hardly satisfies his own requirements, 7.e., it is not 
quite clear what he means by the “clearness ’”’ of a notion. 
I think that it will render Descartes’ meaning with sufticient 
precision to drop the word “ clear,’ keeping ‘ distinct”’ 
(which, he says, involves “clear’’), and explain a distinct 
notion of any object to be one that is not hable to be con- 
founded with that of any different object—‘‘ object ’’ being 
taken to denote any distinguishable element or aspect of 
Being, in the sense in which Descartes uses ‘ Being’ as 
a wider term than Existence, and includes under it the 
objects of mathematical thought. 

One further modification of Descartes’ statement seems 
expedient : Descartes applies the term ‘‘clear’’ (or “ dis- 
tinct’) ‘‘ conception ’’ to the cognition of the connexion of 
subject and predicate in a true judgment, as well as to the 
notions taken separately. But it seems desirable to make 
more explicit the distinction between the two; since the 
indistinctness that causes error may be held to lie not in 
the latter but in the former. 

We may state our question, then, as follows: ‘‘ Is error 
in universa] judgments certainly excluded by a distinct 
conception of the subject and predicate of the judgment 
and of their connexion?” But this at once suggests a 
second question: ‘‘ Why does Descartes hold it to be ex- 
cluded?” And here it is noteworthy that he nowhere affirms 
the infallibility of his criterion to be intuitively known. He 
seems to have three ways of establishing it: (1) He presents 
it as implied in the certainty of his conscious existence 
(Meth., iv., and Med., iii.) ; (2) he presents it as a deduction 
from the veracity of God (Princ., xxix., xxx.) ; (3) he rests 
it on an appeal to the experience of his readers (Réponses 
aux II*** Objections, Demande, vii.). The first two procedures 
appear to me obviously unsatisfactory’; I therefore propose 
only to consider the Empirical basis of the criterion. 


1 The certainty of the proposition ‘sum cogitans’ surely does not carry 
with it the certainty of the only discoverable general reason for accepting 
it as certain ; and—as the veracity of God has to be demonstrated—the 
second procedure involves Descartes in a logical circle as has often beer 
observed. 
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Let us ask, then, whether, when error occurs and we are con- 
vinced of it, in mathematical or logical assertions, experience 
shows it to have occurred through want of distinctness in 
our conceptions? Now—excluding the case of reasoning 
in which symbols are used more or less mechanically, so 
that error when it occurs is usually due to a casual lapse 
of memory—I find that Descartes’ view is confirmed by my 
experience in a certain sense; but not im a sense which 
tends to establish the adequacy of his criterion. That is, 
the discovery of any such error seems always to involve the 
discovery of a past confusion of thought; but, in some cases 
at least, before the discovery of the error the thought appeared 
to be quite free from confusion, so that the most conscien- 
tious application of the criterion would not have saved me 
from error. I suppose the experience of others to be similar. 
Let me take as an illustration a mathematical error of an 
eminent thinker which I transiently shared. 

In an attack on Metageometry (Metaph., book i1., chapter 
ii.) Lotze, discussing Helmholtz’s fiction of an intelligent 
being whose life and experience are confined to the surface 
of a sphere, remarks that such a being, if it moved in a 
small circle of the sphere, would find that ‘‘ the meridians 
known to it from other experiences make smaller angles 
with its path on the side’’ towards the pole of the circle, 
‘‘and greater on the opposite side’. On first reading this 
sentence I thought I could see clearly the fact as stated ; 
then,.on further consideration, I saw that the meridians must 
cut the small circle at right angles ; then—reflecting on my 
momentary error in order to see how I had been misled— 
I perceived that the object I had been contemplating in idea 
was not a true spherical surface, but a confused mixture 
or tertium quid between such a surface and its projection on 
a plane. When discovered, the confusion seemed very 
palpable ; but the opposite view had seemed clear and distinct 
when I agreed with Lotze’s assertion, and I could not doubt 
that it had seemed so to Lotze himself. 

I do not therefore think the Cartesian criterion useless ; 
on the contrary, I believe that I have actually saved myself 
from error by applying it. But the experience to which 
Descartes appeals seems to me to show that judgments, 
universal and particular, often present themselves with an 
illusory semblance of distinct conception or perception which 
cannot be stripped from them by direct reflexion ; though 
it often vanishes at once when the judgment is otherwise 
demonstrated to be erroneous. In the case of perception 
Descartes expressly recognises this; he speaks (Med., iii.) 
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of the existence of things outside him exactly like his ideas 
as something which “I thought I perceived very clearly, 
though in reality I did not perceive it all”. In this case, 
however, the Empirical criterion offers a guarantee against 
error by the rigorous separation of observation from infer- 
ence. This guarantee I will now proceed to examine. 

I may begin by remarking a curious interchange of réles 
between Rationalism and Empiricism as regards the evidence 
claimed for their respective criteria. While the Rationalist’s 
criterion is partly supported, as we have seen, on an appeal 
to experience, the validity of the Empirical criterion appears 
to be treated as self-evident. At least this seems to be im- 
plied in Mill’s language before referred to; where, after 
pointing out various possible sources of error in the affirma- 
tion that ‘‘I saw my brother this morning,” he says that if 
any of these possibilities had been realised, “‘ the affirmation 
that I saw my brother would have been erroneous: but 
whatever was matter of direct perception, namely the visual sensa- 
tions, would have been real”. For his argument requires us 
to understand the last sentence as meaning not merely that 
there would have been sensations for me to perceive, but 
that my perception of them would certainly have been free 
from error: and as no empirical proof is offered of this last 
proposition, it seems to have been regarded as not requiring 
prool. imi i 
a man cannot, strictly speaking, observe anything except his 
own states of consciousness—it still seems paradoxical to 
affirm that the elimination of all inference from such 
observation would leave a .>siduum of certainly true cogni- 
tion: considering the numerous philosophical disputes that 
have arisen from the conflicting views taken by different 
thinkers of psychical experiences supposed to be similar. 
Take (e.g.) the controversy since Hume about the impossi- 
bility of tinding a self in the stream of psychical experience, or 
that as to the consciousness of free will, or the disinterested- 
ness of moral choice, or the feeling-tone of desire; surely 
in view of these and other controversies it would be extra- 
ordinarily rash to claim freedom from error for our cognitions 
of psychical fact, let them be never so rigorously purged of 
inference. 

The truth seems to be that the indubitable certainty of 
the judgment ‘‘I am conscious” has been rather hastily 
extended by Empiricists to judgments affirming that my 
present consciousness is such and such. But these latter 
judgments necessarily involve an implicit comparison and 
classification of the present consciousness with elements 
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of past conscious experience recalled in memory: and the 
implied classification may obviously be erroneous either 
through inaccuracy of memory or a mistake in the compara- 
tive judgment. And the risk of error cannot well be avoided 
by eliminating along with inference this implicit classifica- 
tion: for the psychical fact observed cannot be distinctly 
thought at all without it: if we rigorously purge it away, 
there will be nothing left save the cognition of self and of 
we cannot say what psychical fact. Nay it is doubtful 
whether even this much will be left for the Ce gmap a S 
observation: since he may share Hume’s inability to find 
a self in the stream of psychical experience, or to maintain 
a clear distinction between psychical and material fact. 
Thus the Empiricist criterion, if extended to purge away 
comparison as well as inference, may leave us nothing free 
from error but the bare affirmation of Fact not further 
definable. 

Here again I am far from denying the value of the 
Empirical criterion. I have no doubt of the importance of 
distinguishing the inferential element in our apparently 
immediate judgments as far as we can, with a view to the 
elimination of error. Only the assertion that we can by this 
procedure obtain a residuum of certainly true cognition 
seems to me neither self-evident nor confirmed by experience. 

I pass to examine the criterion propounded by Mr. Herbert 
Spencer in his Principles of Psychology (part vil., ch. ix.-xii.) : 
which, in his view is applicable equally to particular and 
universal cognitions. It is there laid down that ‘the in- 
conceivableness of its negation is that which shows a cogni- 
tion to possess the highest rank—is the criterion by which 
its unsurpassable validity is known”. . . . ‘‘If the negation 
of a proposition is inconceivable’ blll e., ‘if its terms cannot 
by any effort be brought before consciousness in that relation 
which the proposition asserts between them”—we ‘have 
the highest possible logical justification for holding it to be 
unquestionable.” This is, in Mr. Spencer’s view, the Uni- 
versal Postulate, on the validity of which the validity of all 
reasoning depends. 

Before we examine the validity of the criterion, the 
meaning of the term ‘inconceivable’ requires some dis- 
cussion. In replying to a criticism by J. 8. Mill, Mr. 
Spencer—while recognising that ‘‘ inconceivable” is some- 
times loosely used in the sense of ‘ incredible ’’—repudiates 
this meaning for his own use. But I agree with Mill in 
regarding this repudiation as hasty, so far as the criterion 
is applied to propositions that represent particular facts— 
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eg., ‘I feelcold’’. For in most cases in which such a state- 
ment is made it would not be true to say “I cannot 
conceive myself not feeling cold,” since only very intense 
sensation excludes the imagination or conception of a 
feeling opposite in quality. We might, no doubt, say “I 
cannot conceive that I am not feeling cold’’: but the form 
of this sentence shows that I have passed from conception, 
strictly taken, to belief. Spencer’s contention that in this 
case the connexion of the predicate-notion ‘“‘ feeling cold” 
with the subject-notion ‘‘self”’ is for the time ‘‘ absolute,” 
though only ‘‘ temporarily,” seems to me to ignore the com- 
plexity of consciousness. According to my experience, 
disagreeable sensations, when not too violent, even tend to 
excite the opposite imagination: eg. great thirst is apt be 
attended by a recurrent imagination of cool spring water 
gurgling down my throat. I cannot therefore agree that 
the utmost certainty in a proposition representing a transient 
empirical fact involves the ‘inconceivability”’ of its nega- 
tion—except in a peculiar sense of the term in which it is 
equivalent to ‘‘ intuitive incredibility ”. 

It is no doubt otherwise in the case of universal pro- 
positions intuitively known—or, in Mr. Spencer’s phrase, 
‘cognitions in which the union of subject and predicate is 
permanently absolute”. I cannot imagine or conceive two 
straight lines enclosing a space: here “intuitive incredi- 
bility’’ coincides with ‘ inconceivability ” in the strict sense ; 
only either attribute must be taken with the qualification 
that I can suppose my inability to conceive or believe to be 
due to a defect of my intellect. 

With this explanation, I shall allow myself to use Mr. 
Spencer’s term in a stricter or looser sense, according as the 
cognition in question is universal or particular. I have no 
doubt that ‘‘inconceivability of negation,” so understood, is 
normally an attribute of propositions that appear self-evident 
truths ; I think that, in trying to apprehend distinctly the 
degree of certainty attaching to any such proposition, we 
commonly do apply—more or 'zss consciously—Mr. Spencer's 
test, and that a systematic application of it is a useful pro- 
tection against error. But I think that the objection before 
urged against the infallibility of the Cartesian criterion applies 
equally to Mr. Spencer’s. Indeed he admits ‘‘ that some 
propositions have been wrongly accepted as true, because 
their negations were supposed inconceivable when they were 
not’. But he argues that this ‘“‘does not disprove the 
validity of the test’’ ; chiefly because (1) “ they were complex 
propositions, not to be established by a test applicable only 
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to propositions no further decomposable”; and (2) this test, 
like any other, is liable to yield untrue results, ‘‘ either from 
incapacity or from carelessness in those who use it”. The 
force of the second admission depends on the extension given 
to “incapacity”. Casual and transient incapacity—similar 
to the occasional logical fallacies that occur in ordinary 
reasoning—would not seriously impair the value of the 
criterion ; but how if the historical divergences of thought 
indicate obstinate and widespread incapacity? Mr. Spencer 
seems to hold that this is not the case if we limit the applica- 
tion of the criterion to simple propositions ; thus he contrasts 
the complexity of the erroneous proposition maintained by 
those who regarded the existence of antipodes as inconceivable 
with the simplicity of the propositions that ‘‘ embody the 
ultimate relations of space’’. But the proposition that 
‘heavy things must fall downward” is apparently as simple 
as the proposition that ‘‘ two straight lines cannot enclose a 
space”; and if analysis reveals complexity in the notions 
connected in the former proposition, this is equally the 
case with the latter, according to Spencer’s own account of 
spatial perception : since, in his view, any perception of 
space involves ‘‘an aggregate of simultaneous states of 
consciousness symbolising a series of states to which it is 
found equivalent ”’. 

The difficulty of applying this criterion is forcibly presented 
when we examine the philosophical doctrine to support which 
it is especially propounded. For Mr. Spencer's primary aim 
in establishing it is to defend Realism against Idealism : 
this he regards as vital to his system, since ‘‘if Idealism is 
true, the doctrine of Evolution is a dream”. Now, he no- 
where, I think, expressly defines Realism : but his argument 
throughout implies that what is defended is the proposition 
that the Non-ego exists independently of the Ego. It is 
this proposition of which he seems to hold the negation in- 
conceivable in any particular case of external perception : 
as (eg.) where he speaks (Princ. of Psych., § 441) of the 
‘“‘ primary deliverances of consciousness which yield subject 
and object as independent existences ;”’ and it is in this 
sense, as I understand, that in his First Principles (§¥ 44, 45) 
he speaks of the ‘‘ division of self from not-self’’ as ‘‘the 
primordial datum of Philosophy”. If now we ask what 
“self” and ‘ not-self’’ exactly mean, it is explained that 
we apply the term Self, Hgo to an aggregate or series of faint 
states of consciousness, and the terms Not-self, Non-ego to an 
aggregate or series of vivid states: “ or rather more truly— 
each order of manifestations carries with it the irresistible 
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implication of some power that manifests itself, and by the 
words Ego and Non-ego respectively we mean the power that 
manifests itself in the faint forms, and the power that 
manifests itself in the vivid forms” (First Principles, § 44). 

Now the proposition that an aggregate of vivid states of 
consciousness plus a power that manifests itself in them is 
independent of an aggregate of faint states plus a power that 
manifests itself in these is certainly not simple; while, if we 
try to decompose it into more elementary propositions, it 
seems impossible to obtain any which we can even suppose 
Mr. Spencer to regard as guaranteed by his criterion. For, 
since states of consciousness primd facie imply a conscious 
self to which they are attributed, we cannot suppose Mr. 
Spencer to regard as inconceivable the negation of the 
independent existence of an external object so far as this is 
taken to be an aggregate of vivid states of consciousness ; 
especially as he sometimes uses the term “ existence beyond 
consciousness ” as an equivalent for the independent non-ego. 
Are we to take, then, as the fundamental doctrine of Real- 
ism, established by the criterion, the proposition that the 
power manifested in the vivid states exists independently 
of the power manifested in the faint states? But again it 
seems impossible to suppose that Mr. Spencer regards the 

negation of this proposition as inconceivable, because, first, 
he holds that “it is one and the same ultimate reality that 
is manifested to us subjectively and objectively’ (Princ. of 
Psych., § 273); and secondly he holds that this ultimate 
reality or Power ‘‘is totally and for ever inconceivable ”’ 
and ‘‘ unknowable ” (First Principles, part i., chapter v.). 

I cannot indeed reconcile these two statements—I should 
have thought that we could not reasonably attribute either 
unity or duality to a totally unknowable entity: but if either 
of the two is maintained, it surely cannot at the same time 
be maintained that the negation of two independent Powers 
is inconceivable. 

I conclude, therefore, that Mr. Spencer’s Universal Postu- 
late is inadequate to guarantee even the primordial datum 
of his own philosophy; and, on the whole, that—however 
useful it may be in certain cases—it will not, any more than 
the criteria before examined, provide the bulwark against 
scepticism of which we are in search. With this negative 
conclusion I must here end. In a later article, I hope to 
treat the problem with which I have been dealing in a some- 
what more positive manner 











III.—A DEFENCE OF PHENOMENALISM IN 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


By F. H. BRADLEY. 


THE object of this paper is to defend “ phenumenalism ”’ in 
psychology, and to defend it mainly by endeavvuuring to fix 
its true sense, and by clearing this from mistakes and perver- 
sions. That phenomenalism is the one rational attitude in 
psychology { am as convinced as I am convinced that in 
metaphysics it is senseless. And phenomenalism I may 
here provisionally define as the confinement of one’s atten- 
tion to events with their laws of co-existence and sequence. 
It involves the complete abjuration of any attempt to ask in 
psychology for ultimate truth or consistency, and it involves 
the adoption as relative truth of whatever serves best to 
explain the detailed course of facts or those particuiar ways 
in which things happen. And, though I am well aware that 
I have no right to speak for any one but myself, I believe 
that the great body of psychologists desires and is anxious 
to accept phenomenalism in this sense and to relegate other 
inquiries about the soul to metaphysics. For, if we do not 
accept phenomenalism, I can perceive but one alternative. 
There will be in principle no division at all between psy- 
chology and metaphysics. One will be unable, at least on 
any principle, to limit the scope of an inquiry into the 
nature of the soul, and to refuse to be distracted by never- 
ending discussion of first principles. However anxious a 
man may be to confine himself to the mere observation and 
explanation of psychical events, he will be lable at every 
point to objections based on the question as to ultimate 
truth. And apart from phenomenalism we have nothing to 
justify us if we refuse to answer and to defend ourselves on 
this ground; while, if we do not refuse, the consequences at 
once are disastrous. You in particular may be sure that in 
metaphysics you have the truth, but then another man may 
not think so, and experience shows that the one probably 
will not convince the other. And the only reason, it seems 
to me, why things have gone as well as they have gone is 
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that psychologists have in practice, but as a rule upon no 
clear principle, confined to a large extent the scope of their 
inquiries within the limits of phenomenalism. To lay down 
and to defend a principle of such limitation is the object of 
this article. 


1T must notice here an attempt to limit the scope of psychology by 
defining its standpoint as “individualistic”. I have remarked elsewhere 
(Appearance, 309) that this attempt is in principle mistaken. It would 
be absurd to suppose that metaphysical questions cannot be raised from 
an individualistic standpoint. Hence, whatever the phrase may be meant 
to mean, it as it stands is useless. And I cannot think that Dr. Stout is 
successful so far as he adopts this formula, or generally in his definition of 
the sphere of psychology (Analytic Psychology, i., pp. 1-12). He, in my 
opinion, fails to demarcate psychology from metaphysics, which latter he 
defines in what seems to me an erroneous manner. It is indeed possible 
that Dr. Stout’s view and mine may be really the same, but, if so, I 
cannot think that his view has been clearly formulated. Psychology, he 
says, investigates the history of the individual consciousness, and it is 
not concerned with validity or worth, but with existence, and with what 
appears to the individual mind. But I cannot see how that by itself is 
enough to divide it from metaphysics. The real question surely is as to 
how it is to study the history and processes of the individual mind. Is 
psychology limited to phenomenalism in the sense which I have given to 
that term, or may it go beyond this, and if so how far? Dr. Stout, it 
seems to me, fails altogether to answer this vital question. 

I will briefly illustrate my meaning. I may wish, for instance, in study- 
ing the history of the individual mind, to ask fundamental questions about 
the relation of its plurality to its unity, and also to discuss the ultimate 
reality of its time-process. Is anything of this kind to be permitted in 
psychology? Or I may wish to maintain the doctrine that the history 
of the individual is in a sense explained by a fundamental underlying 
volition or conation. Are we as psychologists to debate this? One 
man again may propose to reduce all Association to Redintegration, and 
another may seek to stop him by arguing that really there is no identity 
in things but only resemblance. Is this plea to be admitted in psychology 
and discussed there, or, if not, on what ground? Now to reply that 
psychology is not concerned with the validity of cognitions would, it 
seems to me, be idle. If you mean by cognitions the cognitions of that 
individual consciousness which we are studying, that surely would be 
irrelevant, for we are not, I presume, supposing that this particular con- 
sciousness is entertaining these special cognitions about itself. But if 
on the other side you possibly meant that psychology is not to judge of 
truth at all, that would be obviously untrue, and certainly no one could 
maintain it. It is quite true that psychology has not to investigate the 
truth of the cognitions of the mind which it studies, as such, but I wholly 
fail to understand how, with this, we have divided it from metaphysics. 
But I should add that I probably have not understood what Dr. Stout 
means by metaphysics. 

The vital question seems to be this: Does Dr. Stout mean to confine 
psychology to events and the laws of events? Does he mean to assert 
that, since psychology is not concerned with more than this, it is at 
liberty to use fictions, and that the question of truth is not to be raised 
in it except so far as truth means whatever serves best to explain the 
course of mere events? I cannot understand how it is that, if Dr. 
Stout really holds these doctrines, he should not have expressed them 
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The presumption in favour of that limitation seems to me, 
I confess, to be so overwhelming that my best course will 
be simply to try to defend the doctrine of phenomenalism 
against objections and misconceptions. But let me first 
attempt to state its nature more accurately.! Psychology is 
to be concerned with psychical events, and such an event is 
whatever is immediately experienced, either as a whole or as 
@n integral aspect of a whole, and is not for the purpose in 
hand taken otherwise than as an adjective happening to and 
qualifying a particular soul. These facts are events because 
they happen in time, each with a place in the order of the 
‘real world’ in general, and of this one soul in payrticalar. 
On the other hand by their ‘“ happening” is not meant that 
they have no duration, for, to be events at all, they certainly 
must have some duration. But further psychology is not con- 
fined merely to these several events and aspects of events, and 
it has also to study them in their relations of sequence and 
co-existence within one soul. These relations, so far as they 
fall outside immediate experience, are of course themselves 
not events in the sense of facts immediately experienced, 
and again their laws are not events at all. But the scope of 
these laws on the other hand is strictly limited, and they are 
and remain mere laws of the bare co-existence and sequence 
of events. With regard to the meaning of one soul or sub- 
ject that, so far I see, must be fixed arbitrarily. In the 
psychology of man and of the higher animals I myself think 
it would be most convenient to fix it by the identity of the 
organism, and to treat a plurality of souls within that—if 
indeed a plurality ever really happens—as the adjectives of 
one soul. The mere course of psychical events, as such, 
happening within a single organism and the laws of co- 
existence and sequence between these events will then be 
the object of psychology. And within psychology no further 
question, and in especial no question about ultimate truth, is 
to be entertained. 

I will at once endeavour to explain this further by de- 
fending it briefly against a series of objections. I will not 
try to take these in a systematic order or to keep them 
wholly distinct, and I shall for the most part state them in 
my own way. 





more clearly. But if Dr. Stout does not hold them, what alternative 
does he offer? To me it remains unintelligible, and I must therefore 
persist in repeating that there is no alternative between accepting the 
view which I advocate and having in principle no boundary at all between 
psychology and metaphysics. 

1Cf, here MInpD, xii., 355-56. 
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(i.) It may be objected first that the soul really is one, and 
that on the view of phenomenalism it has no unity. To 
this I reply that it has all the unity which is wanted for our 
purpose. I do not indeed say that its continuity in time is un- 
broken, nor is there any need for me to say this ; and again the 
history of the soul as a whole is of course not immediately 
experienced by it. But the soul has certainly an identity in 
quality which appears in the series and the nature of which 
can be studied.' And besides qualitative identity it has 
relations of co-existence and sequence which phenomenalism 
takes as real,? and it has also laws of those relations. And 
with so much the soul certainly has a real history. The 
question of its ultimate real unity is not recognised by 
phenomenalism, but I cannot see that this prevents us from 
treating its history as one. 

(u1.) ‘‘ But in the soul then at any one time there will be 
for phenomenalism nothing but what is experienced at that 
time.’’ Not so, I reply, and this is a sheer mistake. For 
phenomenalism the soul is at any one time what is experi- 
enced at that time, but it is also more. For it is qualified 
also by the past which really belongs to it, and that past 
belongs to it not merely as what it has been but as what it 
now is. The soul in other words is the dispositions which 
it has acquired.* And if it is objected that with this we 
have gone beyond phenomenalism, I reply that once more 
the objection rests on a mistake. For the dispositions are 
simply statements about the happening of events within the 
phenomenal series—assertions as to what will happen, or 


1The possibility of an entire defect in this I do not discuss. I do not 
myself care what answer psychology gives in this case to the question 
of unity and identity. 

? Under this head of relations will fall any piece of psychical duration, 
beyond what is immediately experienced, that psychology may have 
occasion to consider. 

3If we recognise native psychical dispositions, a point on which I wish 
to say and to imply nothing, these again will qualify the soul. They will 
be something the real nature of which psychology does not discuss, but 
which it expresses as tendencies—statements as to what will happen 
under certain conditions. It is better to understand that these are not 
to be taken to exist before there is a beginning of actual psychical fact. 
Anything before this will be not a psychical but a physical disposition. It 
is, | should say, not convenient to assume a soul there where there not only 
is (as we assume) nothing psychical now, but where that has not existed 
and may not be about to exist. The inconvenience is less in a case 
where we suppose a temporary but complete “suspension” of psychical 
life. But even in this case, if any one insists that we have no right in 
psychology, during such a suspension, to speak of an actual psychical dis- 
position, I cannot say he is wrong. At any rate, if we do this, we should 
not forget that we are making use of a certain licence. 
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rather would happen, under certain conditions more or less 
unknown. They, in other words, are tendencies or individual 
laws. Certainly if phenomenalism professed to know the 
ultimate truth about these dispositions, and in the end really 
to understand them, it would end in failure and would also 
be quite false to itself. But, on the other hand, professing 
entire ignorance and the completest indifference as to their 
real nature, it uses these tendencies as facts, and in this it 
follows the example of every limited science. The disposi- 
tions are not phenomena, but they are legitimate fictions 
used to explain the happening of phenomena. 

I will try to put the same thing in a different way. In 
metaphysics I recognise in the end no distinction between 
the experienced and experience, and any attempt to draw 
such a distinction I consider to be in the end mistaken and 
futile. And hence there is naturally no readier way of proving 
my metaphysical views to be absurd than to assume dogmati- 
cally that this distinction holds good in metaphysics. But in 
psychology, since there we are not concerned with what is true 
in the end, I consider that this distinction is both justifiable 
and necessary. Beside that which at any one time is ex- 
perienced you have also the thing to which the experience 
belongs. And far from denying this, I have always taken it 
as a matter which is even obvious.' But for psychology this 
thing is nothing beyond the history and the group of ten- 
dencies which have just been mentioned. For more is not 
wanted, and therefore more is not admissible at least within 
psychology. 

(ii1.) “ But in the experienced,” it may be said, “ there is more 
than events, for there are ideas and judgments about objects, 
and these surely are not events.” But we must, I answer, 
here distinguish. To say that ideas and judgments do not 
happen at a certain time, and that in this sense they fail to 
be occurrences, seems clearly contrary to fact. And again it 
would surely be once more contrary to fact to say that, when 
they happen (since they do happen), they are not also felt to 
happen in the soul and are not experienced as my states. 
But so far clearly they are events. The reality to which 
the ideal content is referred, that ideal content and its 
reference,—everything in short is present in my feeling. 





1T think that it is perhaps best to call this thing the soul, but I have 
no objection to the use of ‘“‘subject”’ or even of “self”’ so long as it is 
clearly understood that you are not at once from these terms to draw 
certain conclusions, which I think quite false, about “object ”’ or “ not- 
self”. Another kind of mistake would be to refuse to recognise any 
psychical subject other than the body. 
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Everything is thus so far an event which has a place in my 
history and is predicable of me. That which is not so pre- 
dicable is the mere connexion of the ideal content with the 
reality, so far as that connexion is taken by itself, and so far 
as abstraction is made of any other aspect. Certainly, then, 
I agree that, so far as this abstraction is maintained, we 
have not to do with an event in my soul, but I add also 
that we have to do with something which falls outside of 
psychology. On the other hand the idea or the judgment, 
if you take it in any fuller sense, is assuredly a psychical 
event. You may go on to urge, if you please, that at any 
rate cognition proper is not explicable; but that is a point 
to be discussed within psychology, and at any rate here it is 
perfectly irrelevant. However much a thing is inexplicable 
that hardly proves that it does not happen and is no event. 

A truth, we may say, is no truth at all unless it happens 
in a soul and is thus an event which appears in time. As it 
there exists, and as by existing there it influences the future 
history of that soui, it is a matter for psychology and for the 
psychology that confines itself strictly to phenomenalism. 
But as anything less than this or anything more than this 
it does not fall within psychology, that is if there are to be 
any limits set to psychology at all.! 

‘“‘ But,” it may be further said, ‘‘let us take such a case 
as the following: A mind may make the Deity its object 
and may so, as we say, be ‘converted’. Now the Deity is 
not an event, and is not so thought of, and does not in that 
character influence the mind. But yet this influence, what- 
ever else it may be, is clearly psychological, and at the same 
time falls outside your psychology.” But no, I reply, this 
is once more nothing but misunderstanding and confusion. 
The Deity is not a mere event of covrse, and of course the 
Deity is really present in the mind that makes it an object, 
and it is really present not as an event, and it really exer- 
cises in this non-temporal character psychological influence. 
This is all true, and yet it does not prevent something else 
from also being true. The presence in the soul of what is 


1Tf I speculate psychologically about myself, it may be said in this case 
that psychology is concerned with my judgment in every sense, both as 
it exists and as it is true or false. Certainly this is so, but this once 
more would be irrelevant. Psychology is indeed interested here in the 
truth or falsehood of my judgment, as well as in its personal history and 
existence. But so far as concerned here with truth psychology is con- 
cerned with it not as mine, but abstracts wholly from that side of it. 
And the truth therefore will so far not be a fact or object to psychology 
at all, but part of its own impersonal attitude towards its object and part 
of its own way of dealing with that. 
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more than an event is certainly an event in that soul, and it 
is just because it is more than an event that in this case it 
is also more of an event in the history of that soul. And 
it is from this side of event that psychology has to do with 
the matter in its origin, and in its content so far as that 
qualifies the soul and also influences its future history. And 
all this falls within psychology as I have defined it. Psy- 
chology in short abstracts one side of the living whole and 
considers that apart. And its abstraction is the opposite of 
that abstraction which considers reality and truth apart 
from its appearance as event in the history of finite souls. 
And at least the abstraction made by psychology is both legi- 
timate and necessary. 

(iv.) But a further objection has been made that there may 
be “an unanalysable element in every psychical event,” and 
yet that this is not an event. I must confess that I do not 
know what this objection means. It seems obvious that any 
aspect of any event will itself happen in time and will occupy 
time, and will thus itself, whenever it happens, be an event, 
however identical and however unanalysable it may remain, 
and whatever may be its duration. And, as I have replied 
elsewhere, ‘‘ changes in the intensity of the element would of 
course be events, as would be also the changes in the relation 
of that element to others’ (MinD, 47, p. 355). And without 
attempting further to understand I must leave the matter 
thus. If this ‘‘element’’ comes into the experienced at all 
it is certainly an event, but, if it is not in this sense an event 
or a phenomenal relation between events or a law of events, 
then it has no place within psychology. Let us pass on to a 
new objection. 

(v.) “On your understanding of it,” it will be said, “ psy- 
chology is not true. We want to know the real truth about 
the soul, and we do not want to be put off with a series of 
events which are abstractions and laws which in part are fic- 
tions.” Well then, I answer, by all means betake yourself to 
metaphysics, and gain of course what you seek there. But why, 
I urge, beside metaphysics may there not be a phenomenal 
psychology for persons like myself? “But it will not be a 
science,” you reply, “if it does not give or seek the real truth.” 
I on the contrary should maintain that, if it gives or seeks 
the real truth, it is not a separate science at all. The very 
essence of such a science everywhere, I should say, is to 
employ half-truths, in other words to use convenient fiction 
and falsehood. And if you deny this in general, I will urge 
that at least it is so with psychology. Do: you really mean to 
tell me that I am not to use and work with such ideas as a 
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law of association, or a disposition, unless I can state these 
in a form which is ultimately and utterly true? It seems 
to me that such a question when once raised and once 
understood can only be answered in one way, and with this 
I will pass on. 

(vi.) “But psychology cannot,’ I may be told, “‘be a 
separate science, because these sciences each study separate 
compartments in the nature of things. On the other hand 
psychology has no such compartment, since there is nothing 
which falls outside the mind, and psychology therefore is 
not and cannot be a limited science.” Now what conclusion 
really should follow from the premiss, if that were true, I 
will not discuss, for the whole premiss in my opinion is 
radically false. ‘A limited science is not in principle made 
what it is by having a compartment to itself, but by studying 
whatever it studies with a limited end and in a limited way. 
If you ask for instance unconditionally what are matter and 
force, that is a question for metaphysics. It becomes a 
question for physics if you ask what they are for a certain 
limited purpose and in a certain limited sense. And exactly 
the same thing in principle holds with the science of mind. 
If you ask about the soul unconditionally, what is the truth 
about its nature, the inquiry is metaphysical. But if, on the 
other hand, you confine yourself to a limited kind of question 
about the soul, that limitation keeps you within Empirical 
psychology, and is the boundary of your science. And this 
in principle seems as clear as it is evident and visible in 
practice. Itis evident in practice, I will venture to say, to any 
one not biassed by theory that both practical and theoretical 
knowledge of the human soul is in fact actually possessed 
and used by those who are not metaphysicians. And an 
objection which would disprove the existence and possibility 
of this fact can hardly be well founded. 

(vii.) I will consider next a further objection, which pos- 
sibly may be raised, in order in my reply to it to define my 
position more clearly. ‘““We admit,”’ it may be said, “ your 
contention as to the object and scope of psychology. Its 
object, we agree, is to study the mere course of psychical 
events as such. It has to observe facts and to classify them, 
and then to seek to explain them—to explain, that is, not 
their ultimate nature, but their origin, and the course which 
they take. It has to find, so far as is possible, the reason 
why they happen as they happen, and not the truth as to 
what they are. It seeks to discover the reason why we find 
this one rather than that one, and it does not study the real 
nature of all or of any, but only their nature so far as they 
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qualify the history of the soul. But,’ it may be added, 
“agreeing with you so far we are then driven to dissent very 
widely, for we think that more than mere phenomenal laws 
of happening is admissible, and is necessary for explanation, 
and we do not see on what principle you should object to 
more if it works.’ Now, I reply, if this were said, and if 
this really were meant, I should be satisfied on the whole, 
because I think that the issue once raised in this way must 
be decided in favour of the cause which I adopt. But I will 
venture to add a few words in order to make the issue still 
clearer. If the end and scope of psychological explanation 
is defined as above, I do not object to anything that 1s offered, 
so long as and so far as it works, and so long as it is offered 
merely as something which works. But I must insist that 
nothing does work except so far as and so long as you use 
it as a mere law of happening. And hence I object to your 
‘“more” because it is most certainly useless and almost cer- 
tainly hurtful. Kven if you had the absolute truth about 
the soul you could not for our purpose, so far as I see, use it 
as the absolute truth, unless indeed we take the absolute 
truth to consist in mere laws of Empirical happening. For 
it is only these laws which you can use here however much 
more you may possess. And hence if you will produce your 
*‘more’’ I will undertake to show of it one of two things. 
It is useful in psychology just so far as it really is not used 
as more than, or as anything else than, a law of phenomena. 
Or otherwise it is really not useful in psychology at all, but 
is a false and mischievous pretence of knowledge. 

The question of ‘‘ dispositions” will furnish, I think, a 
good illustration of my meaning. A disposition, I should 
say, in psychology is a mere way of stating that when some 
things have happened there will be a ‘‘ tendency” for other 
things to happen—we may expect them to happen, that is, 
under favourable conditions—and, so far as these tendencies 
are reduced to rule, they are used properly to explain the 
occurrence of particular facts. On the other hand a psy- 
chologist may think that he knows what a disposition really 
is, and may be prepared with a more or less elaborate theory 
of its nature. Or again without asserting knowledge he 
may propose to use an avowed fiction. In either of these 
cases the test to be applied is the same. So far as the “‘ real 
truth” or the fiction serves as a law to explain the pheno- 
menal sequence, it is admissible within psychology, and 
beyond that it is illegitimate.'’ A disposition for instance 


1This attitude of avowed ignorance would of course by some psycho- 
logists be considered improper. Prof. Ward (Psychology, p. 48), for 
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may be identified with a conation.!. Now if and so far as by 
this identification we can better bring the particular facts 
under their laws of happening, the use of conation would be 
an explanation and would therefore be justified as a working 
fiction. But otherwise its employment would be at best 
useless and would probably be hurtful. It would be hurtful 
because it tends to suggest that we understand and have 
explained facts, where we do not understand them and 
where no explanation has been given. But in this way 
attention may be diverted from the real problems to be 
solved. 

You can only explain events, I would repeat, by the laws 
of their happening, and it does not matter for your purpose, 
so long as these laws work, whether they possess ultimate 
truth or are more or less fictitious and false. And anything 
other than these laws is useless at best, and therefore prob- 
ably mischievous. And if the object and scope of psychology 
could be agreed on, and could be limited explicitly to the mere 
study and explanation of phenomena, I believe the rest of 
this conclusion would be readily evident. What in short we 
want in psychology are explanations that truly explain, and 
above all things we do not want true explanations.” 


I have now tried to state in general what is to be under- 
stood by phenomenalism in psychology, and I have replied to 
certain objections as they have been made or as they have 
occurred tome. But there remain two other objections, more 
or less connected, which I will now proceed to notice. These 
objections are directed against a false view of phenomenalism, 
and themselves seem based on a radical misunderstanding of 
that term. They in fact rest in great part on doctrines which 
I should regard as wholly indefensible. These objections may 


instance, appears to assume it as self-evident that a disposition is an 
actual mental state into the nature of which as psychologists we are 
bound to inquire. The account which he himself seems to give of it I 
have never found to be really intelligible. Mr. Stout (Analytic Psycho- 
logy, i., 24-6) has criticised this account, but I could not say whether 
he has understood it rightly or not. 

1A conation, that is, which is not actually experienced. To reduce a 
disposition to an actually experienced conation would of course, if prac- 
ticable, be perfectly legitimate. : 

* I was glad to see that Wundt, in the fourth edition of his Physiologische 
Psychologie, ii., 283-84, appears to state definitely that his “‘ Apperception ”’ 
is to be understood in psychology merely as the name of a class of psychical 
phenomena with its laws of happening. How far, so understood, Wundt’s 
doctrine is tenable, and how far again his practice has been wholly con- 
sistent with his present statement, are questions I do not discuss. 
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be stated as follows: ‘‘ You have taken,” it will be said, ‘“‘ no 
account of a fundamental difficulty. In the first place mere 
phenomena are quite discrete and lack all continuity ; and in 
the second place they at any rate are all mere perceptions 
merely given to the self. This, it is true, is not the case with 
regard to pleasure and pain, and as to whether these are or 
are not phenomena, we have our own view which you seem 
unable to understand. But at any rate, to speak in general, 
phenomena are mere objects, and the whole life of the self 
cannot be resolved into objects without a self, even when the 
laws of these objects are added ad libitum. And with your edu- 
cational advantages,’’ it may even be added, ‘‘ it seems strange 
that you should not see this.” But I would reply that not 
only was I, if I may say so, brought up to see this, but I 
was brought up also to perceive something else as well. And 
the result is that I reject both the doctrines on which the 
objections are founded. Phenomena are not merely discrete 
nor again are all of them objects, and in short the true pheno- 
menalism has been completely misunderstood and perverted. 

1. On the mere discreteness of phenomena I need say 
very little, since truer views seem now steadily making their 
way. What is immediately experienced is not a collection 
of pellets or a ‘‘ cluster,” as it used to be called, of things 
like grapes, together with other things called relations that 
serve as a kind of stalk to the cluster. On the contrary 
what at any time is experienced is a whole with certain 
aspects which can be distinguished but as so distinguished 
are abstractions. Now each of these wholes is an event, and 
each of its aspects is an event, but that does not make 
them discrete. Every whole and its aspects as experienced 
has a certain duration and,so some continuity in time, and 
it has some qualitative identity through different times actual 
and possible. And the duration that is experienced at one 
time is continuous with that which is experienced after it 
and before it. For, without our entering on any difficulties 
here as to the outward limitation of the experienced,’ the 
identity of its content forces us to take it as continuous from 
experience to experience. In short, phenomena are legitimate 
abstractions, but they are not discrete reals. 

And if they were merely discrete in and by themselves, 


1T refer here to the difficulty of drawing a line at which it ceases. The 
immediately experienced of course has limits, and it has very narrow 
ones. It is the same as the ‘present’ in the sense of what is directly 
felt in any one ‘now’. To confuse this with the ‘present’ which is 
formed by any ideal content so long as that is taken to endure unbroken, 
would be a very serious error. C/. here my Appearance, p. 626. 
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ther on the other side I would urge that the disease could 
have no possible remedy. The idea of a self or Ego joining 
together from the outside the atomic elements, and fastening 
them together in some miraculous way not involved in their 
own nature, is quite indefensible. It would be the addition 
of one more discrete to the former chaos of discretes, and it 
would still leave them all discrete. The idea of anything 
being made wholly from the outside into something else, 
whether by an Ego or by God Almighty, seems in short 
utterly irrational. 

2. And as phenomena are not discrete, so phenomena are 
certainly not all objects.!. This is another mistake, or in 
some cases it is another aspect o! the same fundamental 
error. If all phenomena were objects or mere perceptions, 
and were confined to what in any sense is before the mind, 
then of course phenomenalism would be untenable. So 
understood it becomes a gross error which, if not now in 
principle exploded, will I imagine never be exploded, and far 
from maintaining phenomenalism in this sense, I consider it 
a thing with which one need hardly trouble oneself. But 
really phenomena are not all perceptions, they are not all 
objects given to a self, they do not all come before the mond, 
and to regard them so is, I venture to think, a radicai mis- 
take. And this mistake is, I venture also to think, very hurtful 
and a serious obstacle, wherever it exists, in the path of 
psychology. I will state the doctrine briefly, or I will rather 
state the manner in which I am forced to understand or per- 
haps to misunderstand it. 

We have (according to this view) on one side the experi- 
enced, and that, if for the moment we disregard pleasure and 

1Tf “object” were understood in abstraction as mere object then we may 
say that in strictness no psychical phenomenon would be an object. But 
this point need not be considered here. If I am asked what we are to 
call the experienced so far as it is not the object of a perception or cog- 
nition, I should say that the words “feeling” and ‘* to feel” are obviously 
suggested. If we take the words in this sense we follow both the common 
usage and the literary associations of the English language. We violate 
both of these if we try to confine feeling to mere pleasure or pain, and a 
violation of this kind in the end must produce confusion. I think it was 
certainly ill-judged when instead of “ feeling” I used ‘ presentation’ (M1np, 
No. 47), for that term tends, I presume, to suggest the presentation of an 
object. In fact, in Mryp, No. 48, a laboured criticism of many pages was 
produced mainly to show that, presentation being so understood, what I 
had written was something like nonsense. If, on that understanding, it 
had not been nonsense, this would have been certainly something like a 
miracle, and certainly nothing to my credit. But in the present unsettled 
state of our terminology to assume of any writer that he uses words in 
the sense which we think the proper one, seems likely to lead to waste of 
time. 
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pain, consists in the perceived, in objects given to and before the 
self. This forms the whole content of the experienced. The 
experienced in short is but one aspect of experience, and the 
other aspect consists in the activity of the self. This activity 
is itself not perceived and does not itself enter into the ex- 
perienced content, and is not and cannot itself be made into 
an object. But beside these two sides of experience, one 
experienced and the other not experienced, we have also 
feeling in the sense of pleasure and pain. The position of 
this is to my mind so obscure that I cannot venture to state 
it. It is not an object, and cannot possibly be made into an 
object, it cannot be remembered, nor can we have an idea of 
it. Whether we are to say that it is not experienced I how- 
ever do not know and must leave uncertain. Now this whole 
view, or any view which is like it, I venture to consider quite 
untenable and even absurd. Far from thinking the worse of 
genuine phenomenalism because it conflicts with such a view, 
I regard that conflict as a sign of truth and as a point in favour 
of phenomenalism. 

The view (i.) in the first place is in my judgment contrary 
to plain fact, and (ii.) in the second place it refuses wholly in 
the end to work. (i.) The position of our original awareness 
of pleasure and pain, for we somehow are aware of them, is 
to me so lost in obscurity that I can but point to it and pass 
on. But, when I am told that I cannot make an object of 
a pleasure and cannot attend to it, I must reply by a flat 
contradiction. So far as the pleasure is felt merely, it is, I 
agree, so far not an object and does not come before the 
the mind, and to urge that in being made an object it must 
to some extent be modified is at least a reasonable contention. 
But to insist that beside being felt it cannot also be made an 
object at all, seems in plain collision with fact.!. And it is 
again in plain collision with fact to make the whole of what 
is at any moment experienced consist in objects before the 
mind. If you take a cross section through that of which at 
any one moment we in the widest sense are aware—the whole 
way, I mean, in which we come to ourselves and feel ourselves 
at any given moment—you will hardly find that everything 
experienced there has the form of an object over against and 
given to the self. For the self feels itself, and it feels itself as 
something concrete, and it feels the presence of an object or 
objects given to this self which is so far not an object and yet is 
experienced. Against my objects I surely may feel myself to 


1 There are some remarks on the question of ideas of pleasure and pain 
at the end of this paper. 
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be passive or active, nor does this feeling consist in the mere 
presence of one or of two meaningless sensations. But how 
I can so feel myself if Iam not aware of my self as some- 
thing over against my objects, and how I can be so aware 
of my self if my self is itself not experienced, seems an 
insoluble puzzle. And to assert generally that in-an emotion 
I experience nothing but objects together with pleasure and 
pain, and not my self otherwise at all, would seem even 
ridiculous. And in desire and conation the felt presence of 
a self, which is not experienced wholly as an object, seems 
really, when we reflect, to stare us in the face. Or rather 
it would do so if we had not blinded ourselves by a precon- 
ceived theory as to what is possible. And in short this 
whole view is a construction which for certain purposes 
may seem convenient, but which from first to last is really 
in sharp collision with the facts.’ 

(ii.) ‘‘ But what does that matter,’ I may hear it said, “‘ so 
long as the view works?” Yes, but, I reply, it does not work, 
but from the very first is in difficulties, and at a certain point it 
breaks down visibly and utterly. And, to omit the other diffi- 
culties, it breaks down finally in the following way: The aspect 
of self has by this view been turned out of the experienced, and 
yet no one on the other hand can deny that self-consciousness 
is a fact. We rightly or wrongly then are in fact aware of a 
self, which self on the other hand cannot be experienced. But 
how in that case we can become aware of it, and by what 
process the idea or the notion, or whatever you prefer to 
call it, is ever to enter into our minds, seems impossible to 
discover or at least to exhibit intelligibly. And this is not a 
small matter and it is not a failure to explain some point of 
detail, but it seems on the contrary to be a cardinal and vital 
defect. Here is a fact—a very large and most important fact 
surely—which on a certain theory seems inexplicable, and 
which, so far as we see, would on that theory be impossible. 
And apart from other considerations, which here appear to 
be wanting, I submit that with so much any theory must be 
taken as disproved.” 


1For some further remarks I may refer the reader to Minp, N. &., 
No. 6. 

21 was taught early that there was a most important test to be applied 
to every doctrine. Supposing a doctrine true, is the fact of its truth con- 
sistent with the fact that I know it to be true? This test I have always 
found, whether in metaphysics or in psychology, to be one which should 
never be neglected, and I do not hesitate to urge that in these studies 
its importance is really vital. On the other hand I readily admit that I 
am not competent to give any opinion as to what is to hold good within 
“ Epistemology ”’. 
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I would venture to illustrate the above by a reference 
to a late work by Prof. Andrew Seth. In his interesting 
volume, Man’s Place in the Cosmos, Prof. Seth takes up a 
position against phenomenalism in psychology, and I should 
like to point out that in that position he finds it impossible 
to maintain himself. The phenomenalism which he criticises 
appears to involve the view that phenomena are all objects 
or perceptions. Now this view Prof. Seth himself ap- 
pears to endorse, and he does not seem to find it, so far as 
it goes, in the least mistaken. In fact I understand him to 
insist himself that all the content and matter of experience, 
all the experienced in short, does thus consist of objects, and 
that phenomenalism, not in the least mistaken so far, is mis- 
taken only in ignoring other aspects of experience which are 
themselves not experienced. And ‘feeling’ I understand 
Prof. Seth to identify here simply with pleasure and pain, and 
in respect of these to endorse wholly the position we have 
sketched above, and in the teeth of fact to deny that plea- 
sure and pain can be made into objects or attended to or re- 
membered. And in short so far and up to this point Prof. Seth's 
position does not seem to me to call for any special remark. 

But the second part of the article becomes to me very 


interesting and instructive. In this Prof. Seth is con- 


cerned with the positive knowledge which we have of our 
own activity, and the conclusion at which he arrives seems 
to me to introduce a wholly different principle. Feeling 
becomes now for him no longer mere pleasure or pain, but 
it is the immediate awareness on the part of the self of its 
own being and activity. And this view of feeling, so far as 
I can judge, is in radical discrepancy with the first view, or 
at least would be so if its meaning and its bearings were 
developed. For this deliverance of feeling now surely can- 
not be denied to be matter which is experienced. You can 
surely no longer refuse to reply when you are asked as to 
the nature of its “‘ what,’ and when inquiries are raised as 
to the variety of aspects within its content, you can hardly 
treat them as unmeaning. In short the identification of 
content with the “object” side of experience seems to have 
been tacitly given up, and with the abandonment of tbat 
prejudice the way has been cleared for quite another kind 
of doctrine. But I do not understand how Prof. Seth him- 
self fails to perceive that he has here two different views 
as to feeling, and that, if he accepts the second of these, he 
can no longer make use of the first.!. And I will venture to 


1T do not know on what view of feeling Prof. Seth stands in that 
portion of his instructive review of my book in which he touches on the 
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add that, if Prof. Seth would throw the first view over 
wholly and entirely with all the false prejudices which be- 
long to it, and then without any arriére pensée would commit 
himself to and would develop the second view, he would 
produce a work which, whether they agreed with it or not, 
would be of the highest interest and advantage to students 
of philosophy.! 

It is only for a false view then that phenomena consist 
merely of objects. The experienced contains in itself very 
much more than these. And it is the whole content of the 
experienced which, when regarded in a certain way, becomes 
a co-existence and succession of events and forms the subject- 
matter of Empirical psychology. 


I should lke to append to this paper some remarks on 
a point which I have noticed already, the question, that 
is, as to whether there are ideas of pleasure and pain. 
And, since a separate question may be raised about pain, it 
is better for us here to confine our attention to pleasure. 
My object in what follows is not to attempt in passing the 
full discussion of a large subject, but to mention some diffi- 
culties which, so far as I have observed, have not been 
properly recognised. I shall say no more here on the 
strange paradox that I cannot attend to a pleasure, and the 
general doctrine that Association holds only between “ ob- 
jects,” I of course do not accept. I follow here the more 
established view, and judge that there is reason to think 
that Association holds everywhere. I think also that, if any 
one maintains the separation in a concrete product of the 
aspect of pleasure from the aspect of sensation, and asserts 


subject, pp. 168, 213. I should like to say once more here that the 
essence of the view which I adopt—whether that is right or wrong—is 
that feeling does give us a positive manifold content. 

1“ With the elimination of real causality from the course of things,” 
Prof. Seth remarks, “the world is emptied of real meaning” (p. 125). 
But, without raising here any discussion as to the sense in which causality 
is to be taken, I should like to emphasise a question which Prof. Seth, 
it seems to me, too much ignores. If you eliminate something, as he 
seems only too ready to do, from the experienced world, have you not m 
fact banished it from the world altogether? Is there in short any other 
world in which it could exist ? 

Since the above was written I have had the advantage of consulting 
Dr. Mellone’s Philosophical Criticism, but I cannot see that his posi- 
tion is really in advance of that taken by Prof. Seth. It appears to me 
that what is true and what is false are still left standing side by side. 
But why the true view is not from the first laid down and without 
scruple worked out, while the false view is thrown aside, I aim quite un- 
able to understand. But Dr. Mellone, I trust, will do this some day. 
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the activity of one side only—the burden of proof should rest 
upon him. But, without entering here on these points, I 
wish very briefly to call attention to some difficulties which 
result from the view that we have no ideas of pleasure. 

This view considers that we have ideas only of that which 
was pleasant, but that its pleasantness is in no sense recalled 
in idea. The mutilated residue which actually is recalled 
may create a fresh reaction of pleasure or not, according to 
the conditions now present. And as the residue provokes 
or does not provoke this reaction, it becomes or does not 
become what we commonly call an idea of pleasure.! This 
view seems a paradox and I think that it is certainly a 
mistake, the result of a previous error in principle, but on 
the other hand I do not see how its falsity could be actually 
demonstrated.2. It has however in its working to encounter, 
it seems to me, the following difficulties. 

(1) The memory and thought of a past pleasure may in 
fact now on the whole be pleasant or be indifferent or be 
painful, while it yet may remain in each case the actual and 
positive idea of a past pleasure.* If indeed we consider what 


1T may perhaps be allowed to mention that the reader will find this 
view stated in my Principles of Logic, pp. 408-10. 

2T do not think that it is ‘‘almost impossible” to produce a conclusive 
instance of “purely affective memory’”’ (Ribot, Psychologie des Senti- 
ments, p. 170). It seems to me that from the nature of the case such a 
a thing could not exist. ‘le required abstraction cannot be made, and 
hence any proof or disproof of this kind seems out of the question. The 
issue must be decided in one way or the other according as one view or 
the other is found in the end to strain the facts more or less, when all 
the facts are considered. 

*T am forced to dissent from much in the following passage from Dr. 
Stout with regard to association in the case of pleasure and pain. “In 
order to see that the law of contiguity does not apply to pleasure-pain as 
it applies to presentations, we have only to recall some very common ex- 
periences. The sight of food awakens pleasure before eating; but after we 
have eaten to satiety it gives rise only to indifference or disgust. This is 
inexplicable by the law of contiguity. If the pleasure of eating became 
associated with the sight of food by repetition, it ought easily to be revived 
whenever we concentrate attention on a well-furnished dinner-table. The 
pleasure depends on the satisfaction of an appetite, and when the appetite 
has disappeared it disappears also, and cannot be revived by mere associa- 
tion” (Analytic Psychology, i., 271-72). On this I would remark first that 
the facts are not quite as Dr. Stout has described them, and in particular 
I would call attention to one point among others which he has here ignored. 
In the clear absence of appetite or in the clear presence also even of dis- 
gust, I still may remember that I was pleased. And an apparent fact of 
this kind is surely something to be reckoned with. And in the second 
place Dr. Stout’s remarks seem to rest on the assumption that, wherever 
there is an association of which one member is present, the associated 
element must under all conditions come up, and perhaps even come up 
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the idea on the whole is now with regard to pleasure and 
pain, and distinguish this existence from what the idea 
means, we must, I quite agree, call the idea a new creation. 
But we must also add that this new creation does not neces- 
sarily, as we have seen, qualify the meaning of the idea, for 
that meaning in each case, we have seen, remains an idea 
of past pleasure. Now this ordinary instance raises, I sub- 
mit, serious if not fatal difficulties. One way of meeting 
these would be, I suppose, to argue that the present reaction 
has stages and at all events is mixed, and that the various 
stages, or generally the various ingredients of this general 
mixture, somehow distribute and arrange themselves rightly 
without the operation of association, and thus not only be- 
long to, but are recognised as, belonging to their several 
excitants. I cannot think that such an account would prove 
satisfactory, and it seems to lead to complications, and to 
call for elucidation which I could not supply. But another 
way of explanation would of course consist in the denial of 
the fact to be explained. One might assert that there is 
not in fact any such thing as a pleasant idea of past un- 
pleasantness or an unpleasant idea of past pleasure, and that 
it is only by an illusion that we think that we possess these 
things. But for myself I am unable to see how such a 
position could be maintained. And hence the above diffi- 


easily. But does Dr. Stout himself really accept this principle? His 
argument, if I understand it rightly, would prove of the ideas say of 
mastication and deglutition, or say again the idea of vomiting, that, un- 
less these always are aroused by the sight of some food, they cannot be 
associated with it at all, but in every possible case, where they arise, are 
fresh and further resultants. But is not, I would ask, such a principle 
false, and does not the application of it bring us into collision with 
fact ? 

Dr. Stout’s general view as to pleasure and pain is, I think, on the 
whole stated admirably, and it is perhaps in consequence of this that he 
is driven at times into a fatal impasse, and, as it seems to me, tries to 
to extricate himself by arguments that will not bear examination. In 
illustration of what I must be allowed to call the paradox that all pleasure 
involves conation, he adduces the fact that if a cat is resting comfortably, 
it resists interference (ii., 804-5). But this seems precisely the old fallacy 
about pleasure and activity which I once before tried to refute (Minp, 49, 
p- 18) in the form in which it was offered by Dr. Bain. You surely can- 
not, because under altered conditions a thing becomes this or that, treat 
it as actually being so now and without those conditions, except of course 
by alicence. And it is, I would venture to add, one thing to postulate, 
on what rightly or wrongly seems sufficient evidence, the existence of 
conation everywhere where we find pleasure, and quite another thing 
to undertake actually to verify the presence of this conation everywhere 
in fact. But on this point I may probably have failed to interpret Dr. 
Stout rightly. 
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culty appears to myself to call for very serious considera- 
tion. 

(2) The next question I should like to raise is a difficulty 
about the requisite lapse of time. In ideas of the pleasant 
the pleasantness at least seems to be an integral part of 
the meaning, and, if it is not so, and has to be on every 
occasion freshly made, is there always enough of time, 
when we think rapidly, for this new creation to supervene 
in each case? Or if there is not time enough, are we to be 
said here to think only in words and without a genuine 
meaning? Toone who like myself considers pleasure to be 
an essential element in beauty it seems hard to suppose that, 
when we use esthetic ideas, this element of their meaning is 
in each case a fresh effect of the other elements. But even 
apart from this special instance of esthetic ideas, how is 
the general difficulty about this lapse of time to be dealt 
with ? 

In asserting the law of Association to hold of pleasure we 
must of course remember that, unless there are distinctions 
in pleasure of such a kind and to such an extent as most 
certainly seem wanting, the connexion cannot be taken to 
hold from the mere aspect of pleasantness to this or that 
pleasant thing in distinction from other things. The bond 
will hold from the side of pleasure but generically. On the 
other side, however, from the thing to the pleasure, the special 
association will hold. But such a one-sided arrangement does 


1 There is a difficulty here, I admit, which attaches itself also to the 
view which I think the true one. In order to have an idea of pleasure 
I consider that we must to some extent have an actual pleasure, for I 
accept it as a principle that to some extent an idea must be what it 
means. But on the view which I adopt we have here an associative 
bond to unite specially the two elements, in addition to whatever original 
union there may be apart from that bond. And I consider this to be a 
very great advantage on my side. 

An interesting but very difficult question arises here as to our percep- 
tion of the different strengths of pleasure and pain. We indubitably in 
fact do perceive these degrees, and we at least seem to have ideas of 
them. In fact I should say that we can without doubt actually have a 
strong idea of a weak pleasure or a weak idea of a strong pleasure. A 
question however must be raised as to whether we can perceive different 
strengths of pleasure as such. It is necessary, I think, to say that we 
can even do this. I do not of course mean that we can have a ‘more’ of 
pleasure without a ‘more’ of what is pleasant, but that we can, beside a 
‘more’ of what is pleasant, actually have a moreness of and in pleasure. 
If we follow the facts we must, I think, suppose a scale of degrees in 
pleasure as such, a scale which can be attended to and made into an idea. 
On this ground again the paradox that we cannot attend to or have an 
idea of pleasure would seem not easy to maintain. 
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not seem to me to be really exceptional or to create any real 
difficulty. 

These points which I have mentioned may perhaps have 
been discussed satisfactorily and may very well, I admit, 
have been so discussed without my knowing it. But if this 
is not so, I venture to think that we have difficulties here of 
which some serious account should be taken. 








IV.—PHILOSOPHICAL TERMINOLOGY 
(III. Conclusion). 


By Dr. FERDINAND TONNIES. 


(Translated by Mrs. B. BoSANQUET.) 
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82. (5) Terminology is a production of human will, but 
thought and knowledge itself is also activity wherein will 
expresses itself. If au energetic and homogeneous will of 
uniform aim were given to psychological and philosophical 
knowledge, then unanimity of thought would soon take 
shape in unanimity in naming. Why is not that will 
given? This question leads us to certain subsidiary causes 
of the pathological phenomenon which we are considering. 
These subsidiary causes delay and check the overcoming of 
the difficulties, even when they are recognised as such. 
There is, in the first place (A), (and this refers to the whole 
sphere of Psychology,) the nature of the objects, which 
cannot be copied, do not construct themselves as perceptible 
unities, and can only be indirectly measured and counted. 
In announcing and describing psychical reality we must 
even more than elsewhere have recourse to verbal signs. 
But because this is easy to every one, especially to the 
imaginative man, and particylarly the description of emotions 
which do not vary much in nature between individuals in 
figurative expressions understood by every one who knows 
the language and elementary natural events, therefore it is 
often held that psychological thought is easy. Thinking 
demands indeed fancy, but a fancy which has become fixed ; 
there is all the more reason why it should wander here, 
because the ‘‘ejects’’ (as Clifford calls them) to be repre- 
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sented are only gained by self-observation, which more than 
any other observation, being independent of the senses, 
demands a peculiar effort and practice, even a peculiar 
talent, which is generally only combined with a strong 
theoretical interest. But, in the second place (B), such an 
interest has been relatively little encouraged. There are no 
powerful practical interests behind, such as are so eminently 
beneficial to the development of mathematics, astronomy, 
physics and chemistry. The practical interests which go 
to strengthen Psychology, and the philosophising which is 
based upon it, are themselves ideal interests—i.e., interests 
which make themselves felt very powerfully in feeling, 
hence in connexion with fancy, art and religion, but in 
conscious thought generally remain weak in proportion as 
they are, as it were, overspread by those forces. In the 
third place (C), it thus happens that the influence of the 
natural sciences upon general and philosophical thought has 
been, and still is, incomparably greater than the influence 
of that which we call the mental sciences. With this is 
connected a certain contempt of philosophy in those ‘parts 
which are most characteristic of it, the depreciation of 
Logic, the miscalling of Metaphysic. Now the natural 
sciences may indeed dispense with these branches of know- 
ledge; the mental sciences cannot. It was especially fatal 
with reference to Metaphysic that it was banished, instead 
of being reformed; banished because of connexions with 
theology which are in no way essential to its idea, however 
important they were for its historical phenomenon. Its 
idea is—as supreme philosophy—to present in concepts the 
necessary content of thought, the absolute existent (To év 7 
év), to classify and develop it, hence to establish and prove 
a system of judgments wherein such ideas are connected. 
iven now the proposition still holds good with which Chr. 
Wolff introduces and defends his Ontologia (‘‘ vix aliud hodie 
contemtius nomen quam ontologie’’): ‘In treating the 
supreme philosophy on scientific methods we do not recall 
to life the scholastic philosophy, but rectify it”. That 
sober thinker rightly emphasises the real services of the 
scholastics in this field, and rightly points to the practical 
value of ontology, seeing that everywhere we stumble upon 
premature ill-considered judgments, owing to the lack of 
clarified concepts of those objects of thought, the names of 
which are in every one’s mouth, such as cause, end, necessary, 
fortuitous, possible, impossible, perfect, unity, true, order, 
space, etc. Wolff's work is really, in its essential content, 
an extraordinarily wide development of the idea of a universal 
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terminological instrument, which is to serve for the logical 
connexion of all possible concepts. It has been a com- 
pletely unintentional effect of the Kantian critique to make 
the rational idea of such an instrument as much an object 
of scorn, as scholasticism had become through Descartes 
and his followers ; so that (two generations after Wol/) Hegel 
wrote that what twenty-five years ago was called Metaphysic 
had been utterly rooted out and had vanished from the series 
of sciences—thus, he thinks ‘‘ the extraordinary spectacle has 
been produced of a cultivated people without a Metaphysic 
—like a temple greatly adorned, but without its holy of 
holies’’. Since then Hegel has met with almost the same 
fate as Wolff before him, and as the Aristotelians before 
Wolff—or may we regard the present study of the Dialectic 
in English and American Universities as a new resurrection, 
if not of speculative philosophy, yet of that holy of holies? 
which in truth the oracle of the Delphian god has com- 
manded to man, since theoretical self-knowledge is to 
elaborate and transform in ourselves the thoughts of 
humanity, and to know what we do when we judge and 
speak in concepts. It is certainly remarkable that of the 
three predominant systematic philosophies which, after 
Hegel, renewed upon an empirical basis the problem ‘‘ de 
faire une specialité des geneéralites,” the first regarded 
Metaphysic only as a bastard between theology and science 
(Comte), the second again derives the principles of a 
synthetic philosophy from the ‘ultimate data of con- 
sciousness,” 7.e. from the laws of thought (Spencer), and 
the most recent, though like the two former completely 
rooted in the natural sciences, finds a peculiar problem of 
Metaphysic in its endeavour to extend the connexion of 
facts according to the principle of ground and consequence 
to the totality of all given experience; and finally co- 
ordinates ontological ideas of unity with cosmological and 
psychological (Wundt), which opens the prospect for a new 
elaboration of all transcendental concepts. 

83. (D) The Philosophy of to-day, and hence also the unity 
and clearness of terminology, have as it were to fight backwards 
owing to the way being blocked by the imputation of being 
unscientific which attaches to Metaphysic; while on the 
other hand they meet with the hindrances which all scientific 
thought must experience anew from traditional doctrines 
and opinions which are held to be sacred and necessary. 
And though these obstacles have had, and still have, their 
historically greatest significance when opposed to the de- 
spiritualised view of nature, still at the present time they 
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are much more actively, we may say painfully, felt in the 
moral disciplines. Even Psychology, owing to its importance 
for these disciplines, has to endure a certain amount from 
them. ‘This is sharply indicated in certain utterances in the 
opening speeches at the third international congress for 
Psychology (Munich, 1896, Aug. 4-7). The president, a 
celebrated Psychologist of the experimental school, criticised 
the so-called theory of Parallelism, and thought it necessary 
to guard himself expressly against the suggestion that he 
desired to ‘depreciate it politically or morally”. Who 
thus excuses himself accuses here not perhaps himself, but 
others all the more. The royal Bavarian Minister of State 
for matters of Church and School replied to this speech, and 
concluded with the hope ‘‘ that the psychological congresses 
would contribute to removing the great danger which might 
arise for the public life of civilised peoples from certain 
psychological theories,” and even expressed his conviction, 
‘that this congress would not shake, but would strengthen, 
the old belief in the responsibility of man for his actions ”’. 
84. Think of a congress of astronomers to whom it should 
be confided not to shake, but to strengthen, the old revered 
doctrine of the cycloids and the traditional belief in the move- 
ment of the sun round the earth; or of an astronomer who 
should conclude his criticism of the modern views of the 
comets by the assurance that he was not concerned to de- 
preciate these views politically or morally. And yet only 
three hundred years ago such speeches were quite possible, 
indeed if there had been astronomical congresses they would 
have been inevitable. The truth is that here, as everywhere, 
superstition reflects itself in a thought which is partly 
obscure, partly false. Obscure, for though that minister 
doubtless spoke from his heart to ‘‘ thousands,” yet of those 
thousands scarcely ten persons would connect any thought 
concept with the word ‘‘ responsibility,” and perhaps not one 
of them a practicable one. And of those who escaped those 
dangers all would regard the being responsible as a quality 
of man, which attached to him as rational being. This 
quality cannot be perceived, hence we must know it by intro- 
spection. We are referred to the consciousness of the free 
will. But this consciousness contains, as has often been 
shown, from the practical point of view, nothing but the facts 
of rational thought. If ‘‘responsible”’ is nothing more than 
another name for these normal facts, then neither the facts 
nor the name can be shaken by any Psychology. But those 
who think under the spell of language should be made to notice 
that we always speak of ‘‘ making responsible,” that here 
4 
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again we are dealing with a concept of which the nature is 
constituted by individual or (generally) by social will. Men 
make each other mutually responsible, the community makes 
the citizens responsible, parents make their children respon- 
sible, custom, religion, law and morality make responsible 
only the man who corresponds to their idea of a rational man. 
Is it right and permitted that they should do so? It is right 
and permitted in proportion as it is thoughtful and serves an 
end. but chiefly in the ethical sense we find that man 
makes himself responsible. And the superstition reflects 
itself again in false thought, in the fancy that men let them- 
selves be determined in their practical relations by psycho- 
logical theories. But the ultimate ground of this mistake is 
that lack of sociological, and therefore also of psychological, 
insight, which in its application to political maxims is still 
always held to be competence. 

85. (E) Thus Philosophy moves, as it were, between two 
fires; by those in front it is attacked as reactionary, by 
those behind as revolutionary. Its anxious situation betrays 
itself most clearly im the position assigned to it in the higher 
education and in public life. In the higher education, a 
in Germany at least the only part it plays is that of 
tolerated safeguard for the citizen; in many universities it 
maintains itself feebly by means of the still existing privilege 
of the * philosophical ” faculties of granting the ‘ philo- 
sophical”’ title of doctor, which has latterly possessed 
certain market value, principally for young chemists who 
devote themselves to industry. For the rest, it is looked 
askance at by the followers of medicine and the natural 
sciences, and somewhat encouraged by Governments at the 
most where, like Psychology in certain respects, it is able to 
rise to these sciences. To this situation corresponds the 
badly organised state of the instruction itself. Lectures 
must be “ popular’’ (gemeinverstdndlich), i.e. they must serve 
at least half for entertainment, like discourses for the 
lay-public. ‘‘ Studies’? for beginners are generally based 
upon Kant, because the untaught crowd cherishes the dark 
prejudice that to understand him in some degree is to 
penetrate into the secrets of philosophy ; moreover he is the 
national philosopher. But the method of beginning with 
Kant is as if we were to desire to teach children to read 
from the Coptic alphabet. Of the dreadful effects which 
popular lectures on the one side, and elementary instruction 
by the Kritik der reinen Vernunft on the other, have on 
the brains of students, we may often see traces, even in the 
most capable, especially when they venture overhastily upon 
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production, in the arbitrary mixture of Kantian and vulgar 
terminology. The completely inadequate way in which the 
history of Philosophy is still taught in professorial chairs and 
books—for the most part, that is, as a history of vague 
schemes and fancies—is also partly to blame for this. It 
may be said that of late a considerable progress has been 
going on in this respect. For an exact history of terminology, 
however , almost all that we have of modern date as valuable 
preliminary work is the writing of Eucken. In public life 
again, and indeed in all lands, the power of philosophy is 
nothing. Neither psychologists nor philosophical moralists 
and politicians (sociologists) enjoy as such any authority. In 
matters of health and courts of justice psychological opinions, 
advice, services, are often needed ; they are taken exclusively 
from the medical faculty. For all the higher functions of gov- 
ernment—in the German empire—the ordinary education of 
the jurist suffices: knowledge of the pandects as a survival,and 
of more modern legal books. Philosophical education counts 
rather as an indication of inability. The official opinion of 
philosophical ethics is such that the statement that ethics 
is naturally independent of religions, is disqualifying—for 
philosophical professorships. Philosophy was once called 
the handmaid of Theology. At that time she served a 
good house, for she remained still ‘‘ queen of the sciences ’’ 
To-day she is like a vagabond, begging a bit of bread now 
from Theology, now from the sciences, but from time to 
time taken into safe custody by the police. Vagrants also 
often show their fear in the obscure and confused language 
which they use. 


IIT. 


86. The directions from which effectual help may be 
expected are generally indicated by the diagnosis of the 
state and its causes. The chief direction is therefore given 
by the progress of thought itself, in the different branches 
in which it exerts influence upon these spheres. 

87. Most important is its increasingly international character. 
At some future time it will appear as a great problem how 
the international character of scienti/ic philosophy could have 
been to so large an extent obliterated by its confusion with 

national belles lettres. It becomes more and more apparent 
that this has been only an interruption, one in many ways 
fruitful for the spiritual life of particular nations. Philosophy 
is not s¢,arable from the particular sciences. But these are 
assigned to the communication of new observations, of new 
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inventions, of new methods; they live by the exchange of 
thoughts. Psychology, especially in its important parts, 
will quickly develop by experiments and statistical methods 
to an international science. What is called statistics, 7.e., a 
mass of sociological observations and investigations which 
are advanced by statistical methods, has been recognised as 
an international science. As for wniversal sociology, it is 
hardly yet constituted and little esteemed in the national 
university management; but already an international insti- 
tute, an international journal, has been called into being for 
it. But if the problem of philosophy to-day is to unite in 
one focus psychologico-biological and sociological knowledge 
and thought, then it is clearly no longer reé asonable that the 
accident of the national language and race should continue 
to be a decisive factor for the knowledge of modern systems 
of thought. The claim of reason to have wniversal validity 
is essential to it. 

88. Now understanding and co-operation are already 
powerfully stirred by the conditions and means through 
which the intercourse of the world is carried on to-day. 
The United States of America, whose own scientific tradition 
is still young, are indeed limited by language, but not by 
national prejudices, and they take to themselves from all 
lands and without reserve the accumulators of the power of 
thought. Nor is it very different with the colonies of the 
British empire. In proportion as in the new world an 
inward concentration 1s gained for serious thought, Europe 
may expect a reflux of new results. Students from all parts 
of the world gather together in the chief towns of science, 
the scholars of most countries enter again into active rela- 
tions by travelling and corresponding. I say again, for even 
in the seventeenth century, because of the cosmopolitan 
nature of the Church and the Latin language, and in spite of 
the great difficulties of intercourse, this was the normal state. 
The modern form of meeting-place is constituted partly as 
periodical publications, partly as personal congresses ; both 
must tend increasingly towards a levelling of distinctions. It 
is inevitable that we shall become more and more conscious 
of the hindrances of a different terminology, especially in so 
far as they have been conditioned by those national limita- 
tions; but also that we should feel more and more strongly 
the need of a common language. 

89. We have spoken in an earlier connexion of the con- 
stantly renewed attempts to construct a wniversal language. 
We indicated also that they received their impulse chiefly 
from the needs of commerce. But it is not out of place here 
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to recall that it was once the scientific needs which worked 
in this direction. Of several attempts and plans which 
attracted attention in the seventeenth century, none is so 
remarkable and ingenious as the work of Bishop Wilkins, 
upon which was expended unspeakable toil. His funda- 
mental thought, as important as it is simple, really deserves 
to be constantly recalled, and it deserves a certain realisation 
all the more because, without knowing it himself, he merely 
generalised what had long been offered by the language of 
figures and formule of Mathematics. The bishop desires 
to invent for scientific use a universal written language ; i.e., 
a sign-system for “concepts and things’? which is meant 
primarily to be written, the using it for speech also being 
only accidental. ‘‘ Though it be true,” he says, “‘ that men 
did first speak before they ‘did write, and consequently writing 
is but the figure of speech, and therefore in order of time 
subsequent to it, yet in order of Nature there is no priority 
between these. . . . Men, that do retain their several 
tongues, may yet communicate by a Real Character, which 
shall be legible in all languages.” Thus for everything, 
every concept, for grammatical derivations and inflexions, 
he has invented a sign, and indeed the former are so related 
to each other as to be intended to correspond to the nature 
(the relation, etc.) of the represented things and concepts. 
He knows well that this presupposes a true theory, a 
universal science. Nevertheless he ventures to fill by far the 
greater part of his folio with tables, in which he undertakes 
to register all perceptible and thinkable objects. Before him 
Descartes also developed and approved the idea of a uni- 
versal language, wherein in like manner everything which 
could enter into the human mind should be ordered; ‘‘ but 
the development of such a language is dependent upon trwve 
philosophy . . . upon the basis of this it would certainly 
represent all things to the judgment so clearly that it would 
be almost impossible for it to deceive itself; instead of 
which, on the contrary, the words which we possess have to 
some extent only confused meanings, to which the human 
mind has long accustomed itself, and in consequence of 
which it has complete understanding of hardly anything”. 
‘‘But’’—says the great thinker in conclusion—“ such a 
world-language presupposes a great change in the order 
of things ; the whole world would have to be nothing but a 
paradise upon earth, and this we can expect only in romances 
of the imagination.”” This idea was not sufficient to warn off 
Leibniz, who pursued such world-ideas with ominous con- 
fusion. He would go further even than Wilkins, since he 
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thought that he could discover for every idea its characteristic 
number, so that it would be possible to make all thought just 
as universal and certain as simple arithmetic. He had in 
mind the calculation of the probability of events, and hence 
something of the part played to-day in the statistics of 
population and morality by the figures of births, mortality, 
marriages, criminality, etc. It is known again how in Logic 
the attempt at a graphic representation, as also of a 
mathematical treatment of concepts, has always been re- 
newed, though hitherto with little success. 

90. Many old schemes designed by Reason, which some 
years ago were still smiled at and rejected as Utopian, just 
as the idea of a universal language is still put aside by 
rational scepticism, have since then made rapid progress, 
though they have certainly not been fully realised; we may 
think of the universal postal union, of the metrical system 
for measure and weight, of the Latin coinage convention, of 
the time for middle Europe, ete. In all these cases we have 
to do with the relations of symbols to a more comprehensive 
system, with the determination of units of measurement by 
a more universal will. In view of these facts we may apply 
to these dreams, to which thinkers of the highest rank attach 
themselves, the words which Kant used about the Platonic 
Republic: we should do better to give more attention to 
this thought, and to throw light upon it by new efforts, than 
to put it on one side as useless, under the wretched and 
injurious pretext of impracticability. 

Such ideas may really act most usefully, they may serve 
to point the way, though in an unknown land, yet in the 
direction which promises results. We must will the highest, 
we must seek the apparently impossible. A system of con- 
cepts is conceivable, which would present in their natural 
order all possible ideas in so far as they can have formal 
value in philosophical judgments, which would establish their 
relations to one another, their dependence, kinship, con- 
trast, but would develop all from simple elements which are 
accepted as belonging to the common consciousness of 
humanity. These elements, as well as the whole system, 
should be expressed in an actual language, but in one as far 
as possible universal (such as Latin}; and at the same time 
there should be assigned to them certain linear diagrams, so 
that complex thoughts could be compounded out of them as 
geometrical figures — plane, spherical and spatial. These 
lines and figures would not indeed be substituted for the 
universal term—for we continue to think of the term as 
denoted in language—but would illustrate in an easily 
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comprehensible manner the relations of the terms to one 
another ; other mathematical symbols would also be applic- 
able. 

91. Suppose, e.7., it was decided to determine the concept 
of cause as a particular case of the logical relation of a 
whole to its parts, then the whole might be symbolised by 
a square, the parts by any number (eg. 3) of inscribed 
squares with the same centre of gravity; the particular 
relation of causality could then be represented say by con- 
struction of the diagonals running through all. Krom this 
we may—for the sake of argument—-develop the concept of 
real possibility and differentiate it by an inscribed cross, the 
concept of the will again by a circle drawn around this 
whole square, that of the social will by one or more concentric 
circles with greater diameters, etc. Such a definition and 
construction of concepts would make them as it were 
prototypes, and would distinguish them sharply from the 
vague general ideas which in their infinite manifoldness are 
generally connected with the corresponding words. They 
would represent an instrument applicable in every language, 
in every system of thought, and would impress them upon 
the student as fixed associations, armed with which he 
would go forward to the observation and analysis of reality. 

92. But for the realisation of such an idea, which might 
easily be spun out further, there is necessary before all a 
localised source, which would possess not only the capacity 
of constructing it, but also the authority to make it accepted. 
Such an authority can never be that of a force, like that of 
political power; it can find its basis only in its actual 
achievements, and in the general opinion which recognises 
them. Now, from every point of view the scientific work 
of our time, especially the enormous works of collection, 
generalisation, registration—among which belong also ter- 
minological classification and labelling—demand consulta- 
tion, co-operation, organisation. The given form for such a 
learned body is the academy. What the national academies 
were meant to do for the natural sciences, and to a con- 
siderable extent have done, that must be set before an 
international academy to achieve for the mental sciences. 
The former were based upon the material practical interests 
of statesmen and citizens for the development of trade and 
industry ; trade, industry and science have bound together the 
great political bodies, in which the nations stand over against 
each other, to a large extent in jealousy and hostility. The 
international academy must, by the fulness and wealth of 
its life, be as different from those which from their birth 
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have in them something of a dead and mechanical nature, as 
a modern world-town is from the rigid princely towns of the 
eighteenth century. The latter were products of monarchical 
absolutism and of the military spirit; the former is regarded 
as the creation of democratic relativism (which we are free 
to define as communism) and of the spirit of peaceful work. 
Its idea is based upon the ideal practical interests of the 
educators of men, and of the citizens of the world, an 
interest which aims at elevating Psychology and Sociology 
to the rank of the leading organs in a moral body of which 
civilised nations will voluntarily become members and sub- 
ordinates. Now this idea lies, as hardly any one of note 
among the sociologists can doubt, 2s it were in the air of 
our age. It is the overvoice to ail the instruments which 
are played upon in the economic, the political, and spiritual 
life of our century. On the threshold of a new century it 
may perhaps give the note to this concert. 

93. Such an academy must be first of all a place for 
scientific investigation and mental work. Just by this 
means it must be in the second place a place of teaching. 
Only not of teaching as a means of educating officials or for 
providing well-to-do men and women with the apparatus of 
instructed chatter—but of a teaching which proceeds im- 
mediately from the co-operation of investigation and thought, 
which therefore has its living sources in personal intercourse, 
in the influence and example of masters, which is accessible 
only to the true thirsters after knowledge, but will also 
make these intellectually and morally fruitful. The academy 
is not conceivable without a common language. Is it possible 
that in this language we should celebrate the resurrection of 
neo-Latin? Many reasons may be adduced to make it 
probable and not less desirable. It has never perished 
entirely; it is still indispensable in every technical and 
scientific terminology, from its unlimited capacity to adopt 
Greek forms of words which have their origin partly in the 
history of science, partly in later needs. It has, in general, 
passed through a long period in which it has been shaped 
for the ends of a manifold and refined thought; it has 
thus gained a certain coolness and sobriety, which is most 
appropriate to reason. It is only through the antiquarian 
work of philology, hence not really as itself, that it has been 
made serviceable to rhetoric ; and even this application, being 
conscious, is not so dangerous to thought as the unconscious 
rhetoric which is concealed in every “living” language. 
Finally we may say that even tradition has its rights, and 
that this dead language would certainly occupy a neutral 
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position far above all the jealousies of nations with the 
resistance of which such an enlightened and free act as the 
foundation of this academy would certainly have to reckon. 
In an earlier connexion we regarded it as probable that 
English would spontaneously take the lead as the language 
of commercial and personal universal intercourse; but this 
is not contradicted by the suggested re-acceptation of neo- 
Latin. Just as a language of intercourse and a written 
language, though very different from each other, often exist 
together, so also a universal language of intercourse and 
thought may proceed on the oue side, and a language of 
writing and thought upon the other, without friction. 

94. In this language of writing and thought, however it 
might be constituted, there would have to be represented 
the great philosophical system, as also the special Corpora 
of the mental sciences, the drawing up of which we regard 
as the work of our academy, though many successive genera- 
tions of its members may be occupied with it. Forced to 
coin model-concepts it would not be at a loss to find expres- 
sions for them, and ultimately to realise Leibniz’s words in 
which he refers to the imperfections of natural languages 
for scientific ends as enumerated by Locke. ‘‘ Car il dépend 
de nous,’’ he says, in proof that those deficiencies persist only 
because of our carelessness, ‘‘ de fixer les significations, au 
moins dans quelque langue savante, et d’en convenir pour détruire 
cette tour de Babel.” 

95. Those who regard this as Utopian we would remind of 
the Utopia of the metric system for weight and measure, and 
their attention is called to old literature about it, wherein it 
is lamented that it is not given to science to break the power 
of tradition, which (those writers say) can only be con- 
quered by force. It is not yet a hundred years ago since the 
Parisian Academy of Sciences finished the measurements of 
the earth upon the basis of which the deposited standards 
were elevated as meter and kilogram into legal units for the 
whole of France; and already for more than twenty years a 
permanent international bureau for weight and measure has 
existed upon the basis of agreements between seventeen 
States. In conceiving of an international office for psycho- 
logical and sociological concepts analogous to this we shall 
no doubt be told that we are associating things which can- 
not be compared ; above all, its practical value will not be 
allowed, it will be pointed out that the motive power of 
interest will always be wanting to such ideal things. We 
have ourselves indicated how the ideal interests are as it were 
overlaid by fancy, art and religion. But here we may 
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emphasise on the other hand that in this respect also the 
conditions of life of the present century are clearly preparing 
a powerful revolution. Modern Society is stretching its 
enormous limbs. The social “question” is exciting the 
heads of politicians and philosophers in all countries. It 
is concentrating in particular problems which are already 
recognised as international; capital and labour, universal 
monopolies, criminology. The institutions, experiences and 
studies of particular countries are endeavouring to come 
to an understanding. With reference to the last-named 
problem there has been active for nearly ten years the 
International Criminalistic Union—Union Internationale 
de Droit penal. We have still a word to say about 
the study of statistics which is so important for all these 
problems. Statistics is generally regarded as a special 
science. But what is meant by the name to-day is merely 
the universally applicable numerical methods, of which the 
chief object is—according to the original meaning of the 
word Statistics-—the investigation of the states and changes 
of the social life; and for this we may also substitute 
‘‘empirical social psychology”. Its importance, even its 
necessity, is publicly recognised by all States, and by many 
communal unions. But notwithstanding and owing to this 
recognition, under the evil influence of immediate adminis- 
trative needs, it 1s even exposed to misdirection for the 
ends of government and parties.) We may compare it 
with the state of astronomy at the time when great lords 
built observatories for the purpose of casting the horoscopes 
of themselves and their wives and children. Deeper interests 
lay behind, which elevated astronomy above such magic. So 
there lies also behind the perplexities of ministers and magis- 
trates about ‘‘ statistical material,” the vital interest of 
modern society, to know itself in order to rule itself. It is 
striving after harmonising compensation, peace, but it lacks 
organs ; it needs a ganglion, were it only as a mechanism for 
checking the folly and lies of passionate wars of interests. 
Here as everywhere the activity can only form itself from 
manifold strife, the organic tissue from manifold activities. 
The striving and activity to form a universal true science 
out of statistics or social psychology are present and will 
increase. But suppose that an international bureau was 
instituted for free scientific statistics, how would this have 
value and consequences for the philosophical construction of 
concepts, hence for metaphysic and ontology, as we would 
understand it? This is not difficult to see. Statistics can 
take no step without dissociatiny old verbal concepts, without 
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distinguishing in thought, and therefore also naming, new 
objects. For instance: in France, and following its example 
in the German Empire, official statistics has found it 
necessary, in order to distinguish the more dense popula- 
tions from the less dense, to group together districts of 2000 
and more inhabitants, although these form a unity neither 
administratively nor according to their use of language; but 
because in both respects similar distinctions are certainly 
noted, allowance is made for these by calling the one group 
an ‘“‘urban district”? the other a ‘‘rural district’’. If this 
simple rule were universally carried out something would be 
gained, which would serve as an example for scientific ends. 
In all languages town and country are distinguished, some- 
times only with an indefinite idea of the magnitude of places, 
but sometimes the name town has a positive historical, 7.e. 
legal basis. his runs across differences of magnitude. In 
more modern times the legal signification of the concept 
town has receded very much into the background, and the 
distinctions of districts according to the number of their 
population have made themselves more and more free from 
it, while at the same time developing themselves more 
strongly. For statistics these distinctions have an elementary 
interest. It finds, e.y., that the more dense populations in- 
crease also more rapidly. If we desire to show this as town 
and country, whether the opposition is of language or admin- 
istrative, then we should have to register some densely popu- 
lated districts as country, some less densely as towns—thus 
contradicting our own purpose. The results from different 
countries would certainly be entirely incomparable. The 
arbitrary, i.e. the most appropriate to its ends, construction 
of concepts is indispensable. The name is in itself indifferent ; 
but if the name ‘‘town”’ is retained then sufficient reasons 
can be given for this choice as for everything which attaches 
itself to existing associations. The concept town is itself 
ontological in our sense. Social ‘‘ entities’ need before all 
others such clear determination for scientific ends, especially 
such as right and religion, behind which it is customary to 
seek yet another entity, like a soul behind the skull. But 
that the scientific official determination of psychological con- 
cepts, to which the traditional names of sensation, feeling 
and will would be appropriate, would be less useful than that 
limitation of phenomena with respect to one another to 
which the old names of town and country are applied, does 
not seem probable. It may be said with reason that here 
we have to do with purely ‘‘external’’ attributes and con- 
cepts. Certainly; but the way into the interior must always 
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be through the exterior. We must pass over the boundaries 
of a country, if we desire to learn to know its climate, to 
know the country and its people. 

96. If proposals were expected for the immediate practical 
removal of present evils, then these suggestions may not 
suffice. We have adhered to the theme, and noted only the 
directions in which we may venture to hope. We certainly 
think also, that experience teaches clearly enough that the 
progress of knowledge, hence also the perfection of its instru- 
ments, must proceed from the needs and efforts of life, from 
the growth of present cultures, from the influence of im- 
portant examples. So that in this sphere, too, the old saying 
holds good : 

“ Multi pertransibunt et augebitur scientia.”’ 
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V.—GREEN’S REFUTATION OF EMPIRICISM. 
By Howarp VY. Inox. 


WHEN the critic raises any objection to the idealistic identi- 
fication of thought and reality, he is apt to be met by some 
remark to the effect that his objection is due to his “‘ taking 
the identity abstractly, as if it excluded difference”. But if 
the identity is such as to include difference, then, surely, 
unless we know the nature of the difference, we do not know 
the nature of the identity. Until the difference is defined, 
the identity must remain abstract. Yet nowhere in the 
writings of ‘ absolute idealists’ can we discover any nearer 
approach to an explicit definition of this difference in identity 
than is contained in the empty formula, that whereas objects 
exist only for thought, thought exists for itself; or, as T. 
H. Green puts it in one place:! ‘‘ Undoubtedly there is 
something other than thought. Feeling is so; the whole 
system oi nature, on which feeling depends, is so ; its other- 
ness from thought makes it what it is, but this is the same 
as saying that relation to thought makes it what it is, that 
but for thought it would not be.’’ The formula is empty, 
because what we want to know is just this: In what way 
is nature different from thought, if it is constituted by 
thought, and if ‘‘but for thought it would not be’? Or, 
rather, the formula itself suggests a more urgent form of the 
same question, namely: How—if all relation is in and for 
thought—is relation to thought possible ? 

We must, then, try to discover for ourselves what it is that 
the idealist means when he proclaims the identity of thought 
and reality. With this end in view, I propose to examine 
the first two chapters of the Prolegomena to Ethics : for if, as 
Green says, ‘‘ No one is more emphatic than Locke in op- 
posing what is real to what we ‘make for ourselves,’ the 
work of nature to the work of the mind,” it is certain that 
no one is more emphatic than Green himself in repudiating 
any such opposition of thought to reality. The fact, more- 
over, that Green is greatly concerned to refute empiricism, 


1 Works, ii., 181. 
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would seem, by reason of the defining power of the negative, 
to mark his work as specially suitable for our present pur- 
pose. 

Ss 


Green’s final conclusion concerning the relation of man, as 
intelligence, to nature, is contained in the following pas- 
sage :— 

‘““We are not, however, fully stating the seemingly para- 
doxical character of every-day perception, in merely saying 
that it is a determination of events in time by a principle 
that is not in time. That is a description equally applicable 
to fact, and to the perception of fact. . . . We contradict 
ourselves, if we say that there was first a chaos and then 
came to be an order ; for the ‘first’ and ‘ then’ imply already 
an order of time, which is only possible through an action 
not in time. As little, on the other hand, can we suppose 
that which we only know as a principle of unity in relation, 
to exist apart from a manifold which through it is related. 
But we may avoid considering this principle, or the subject 
of which the presence and action renders possible the rela- 
tions of the world of becoming, as itself in becoming, or as 
the result of a process of becoming. It seems to be other- 
wise with our perceiving consciousness. The very conscious- 
ness, which holds together successive events as equally 
present, has itself apparently a history in time. It seems to 
vary from moment to moment. It apprehends processes of 
becoming in a manner which implies that past stages of the 
becoming are present to it as known facts; yet is it not 
itself coming to be what it has not been ? 

‘Tt will be found, we believe, that this apparent state of 
the case can only be explained by supposing that in the 
growth of our experience, in the process of our learning to 
know the world, an animal organism, which has its history 
in time, gradually becomes the vehicle of an eternally com- 
plete consciousness. What we call our mental history is not 
a history of this consciousness, which in itself can have no 
history, but a history of the process by which the animal 
organism becomes its vehicle. ‘Our consciousness’ may 
mean either of two things; either a function of the animal 
organism, which is being made, gradually and with interrup- 
tions, a vehicle of the eternal consciousness ; or that eternal 
consciousness itself, as making the animal organism its 
vehicle and subject to certain limitations in so doing, but 
retaining its essential characteristic as independent of time, 
as the determinant of becoming, which has not and does not 
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itself become. The consciousness which varies from moment 
to moment, which is in succession, and of which each suc- 
cessive state depends on a series of ‘external and internal’ 
events, is consciousness in the former sense. It consists in 
what may properly be called phenomena; in successive 
modifications of the animal organism, which would not, it is 
true, be what they are if they were not media for tke realisa- 
tion of an eternal consciousness, but which are not this 
consciousness. On the other hand, it is this latter conscious- 
ness, as so far realised in or communicated to us through 
modification of the animal organism, that constitutes our 
knowledge, with the relations, characteristic of knowledge, 
into which time does not enter, which are not in becoming 
but are once for all what they are. It is this again that 
enables us, by incorporation of any sensation to which atten- 
tion is given into a system of known facts, to extend that 
system, and by means of fresh perceptions to arrive at 
further knowledge.” ! 

No sooner, however, has Green put forward this explana- 
tion of the ‘‘ apparent ‘state of the case,” than he is driven to 
acknowledge the purely formal character of the explanation 
—to acknowledge, that is, that the explanation does not 
fulfil the function of explaining :— 

‘“‘For convenience’ sake,” he continues, ‘‘ we state this 
doctrine, to begin with, in a bald dogmatic way, though well 
aware how unwarrantable or unmeaning, until explained and 
justified, it is likely to appear. Does it not, the reader may 
ask, involve the impossible supposition that there is a double 
consciousness in man? No, we reply, not that there is a 
double consciousness, but that the one indivisible reality of 
our consciousness cannot be comprehended in a single conception. 
In seeking to understand its reality we have to look at it 
from two different points of view; and the different concep- 
tions that we form of it, as looked at from these different 
points, do not admit of being united, any more than do our im- 
pressions of opposite sides of the same shield ; and as we 
apply the same term ‘consciousness ’ to it, from whichever 
point of view we contemplate it, the ambiguity noticed 
necessarily attends that term.” ? 

The metaphor of the shield is unfortunate in the mouth 
of a philosopher who always insists, and rightly insists, that, 
in order to the possibility of knowledge, successive impres- 
sions must be held together in a single conception. But the 


1 Prolegomena to Ethics, §§ 66-67. 
* Op. cit., § 68. (The italics are mine.) 
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general meaning of the passage seems sufficiently clear.! 
What Green here asserts is nothing less than this: that the 
two ‘moments ’ of (a) thought as containing time, or thought 
as knowledge, and (b) thought as contained in time, or 
thought as psychical occurrence, do not admit of a genuine 
synthesis. Thus his effort to overcome the dualism of 
thought and reality eventuates, on his own showing, in an 
irremediable dualism of two aspects of thought. Nor will 
this outcome of idealism seem at all strange, if we recognise 
it as simply another expression for that absolute distinction 
between succession of consciousness and consciousness of 
succession which is the mainstay of the ‘ absolute idealist ’. 

And, taking the idealistic conclusion on its own merits, it is 
difficult to see in it any improvement on the crudest form of 
empiricism. For consider: while in the one aspect thought 
is active and ‘constitutive’ and autocratic, in the other it 
is passively receptive of a miraculous revelation. We are 
left quite in the dark as to how it is ever possible for our 
purely passive consciousness to distinguish the objective 
‘communication’ from mere subjective fancy; seeing that 
so soon as it starts in to make distinctions on its own account 
it must cease to be purely passive. And the darkness deepens 
into a darkness that can be felt, when we hear that, ‘‘ the 
one indivisible reality of our consciousness ” notwithstand- 
ing, the object as ‘communicated’ to us is never the object 
as it exists for the eternal consciousness :— 

‘Undoubtedly that which any event seems to us to be 
may be—nay always is—more or less different from what it 
really is. The relations by which we judge it to be deter- 
mined are not, or at any rate fall short of, those by which it 
is really determined.” ” 

And again: ‘It is true indeed . . . that the principle 
which enables us to know that there is a world, and to set 
about ‘earning its nature, is identical with that which is the 
condition of there being a world ; but it is not therefore to 
be imag’ned that all the distinction and relations, which we 
present to ourselves—and necessarily present to ourselves— 
in the process of learning to know, have counterparts in the 
real world. Our presentation of them, as a part of our mental 
history, is a fact definitely related and conditioned in the 
reality of the world; but the distinctions presented may 





Tf, that is, we do not too strictly interpret the previous assertion, 
that “consciousness in the former sense” “consists in . . . successive 
modifications of the animal organism”. For that, as it stands, is ‘ crass 
materialisn ’. 

2 Prolzegomena to Ethics, § 28. 
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exist only for us,in whom the intellectual principle realises 
itself under special conditions, not in the world as it is in 
itself or for a perfect intelligence.” } 

Ii. 

Whatever may be the value of the conclusion which Green 
finally reaches, the one conspicuous thing about it is the 
sharp line therein drawn between the eternal object of 
thought and the temporally conditioned ‘states of con- 
sciousness ’ in which that object is progressively revealed to 
us. In view of this, the least we can ask of Green is that 
he should make it perfectly clear that his argument as to the 
ideality of nature is concerned with nature as such ; and not 
in any way with the content of consciousness under that 
aspect in which it falls within the special province of the 
psychologist. And Green admits the justice of this demand.” 

But even without laying any special stress on that ad- 
mission one might be apt to suppose that the ambiguity 
which, on his own theory, “ necessarily attends’ such terms 
as ‘‘consciousness,”” must needs entail a corresponding dis- 
crimination in the application thereof. When, however, we 
come to examine Green’s argument, we find that he is too 
intent on getting rid of ‘‘ the antithesis between the real and 
the work of the mind”’ to pay particular heed to the sense 
in which he uses the words. 

Hence it comes to pass that, to pave the way (as he ex- 
pressly states) for the inquiry whether the real is the work 
of the mind,® Green asserts that ‘‘ the work of the mind is 
real’’—on the ground that even a mistaken belief ‘‘ has its 
own reality. It has its history, its place in the development 
of a man’s mind, its causes and effects; and, as so determined, 
it is as real as anything else.”’ * 

In this passage the reality of thought is explicitly made to 
rest on the fact that thought is in time. Surely then, if all 


1 Op. cit., § 48. (The italics are mine.) 

2 “Tf thought and reality are to be identified, if the statement that God 
is thought is to be more than a presumptuous paradox, thought must be 
other than the discursive activity exhibited in our inferences and analyses, 
other than a particular mode of consciousness which excludes from itself 
feeling and will. ... As a follower of Hegel he (Dr. Caird) must and 
does hold that the objective world, in its actual totality, is thought, and 
that the processes of our intelligence are but reflexions of that real 
thought under the conditions of a limited animal nature. But he does 
not sustain himself at this point of view. It may be that no one can, 
but till it is done our idealism, though we may wish it to be ‘ absolute,’ 
remains merely ‘subjective’” (Works, iii., 142-43). 

3 Prolegomena to Ethics, § 24. * Op. cit., § 22. 
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reality is thought, in the same sense as that in which thought is 
here said to be real, reality must at best consist in successive 
states of consciousness ? And if it is not in this sense, but 
in a sense absolutely different from this, that the real is to 
be identified with the work of the mind, then the fact that 
thought is really in time only escapes being utterly irrele- 
vant, by being, to say the least of it, peculiarly embarrassing. 

But, after all, we only penetrate to the true inwardness of 
the argument, when we observe that the reality here claimed 
for thought is avowedly shared by mistaken beliefs. The 
mere fact, then, of a thought being real in this sense, is no 
guarantee against its being entirely false. And the reduction 
of all reality to thought, as thus understood, is precisely what 
constitutes dogmatic scepticism, or rather nihilism. 

And the argument does not even escape verbal self-con- 
tradiction. For thought is said to be “as real as anything 
else” ; and this necessarily implies that there is something 
else real besides thought. Which precludes ab initio the 
reduction of all reality to thought in the sense in which 
thought is here spoken of. 

The fact of the matter is, that so to take advantage of the 
twofold nature of thought, whereby thought has temporal 
existence as well as meaning, as to obliterate, along with the 
distinction between reality and thought, the distinction be- 
tween reality and illusion—a consummation which Green, in 
the passage under discussion, is avowedly ! striving to effect 
—to do this is to deny the distinction between truth and 
error. Which, again, is to assert that one assertion is as 
good as another—and (so far as this particular assertion is 
concerned) a good deal better too. Surely it is a significant 
thing that on the threshold of the temple of idealism assertion 
should be solemnly required to divest itself of all meaning. 

The confusion we have noticed is too hopeless to be really 
made any worse by the fact that Green, after rejecting as 
illusory the distinction between illusion and reality, inconti- 
nently ‘ passes’ (the expression is his) to an inquiry into the 
nature of this distinction under the form of the question, 
‘How do we decide whether any particular event or object 
is really what it seems to be, or whether our belief about it 
is true?’’? And indeed I think a comparative study of the 
subjoined passages—which are not chance utterances, but 





* “The very question, What is the real ?—-which we seem to answer by 
help of this opposition [between the real and the work of the mind]—is a 
misleading one, so far as it implies that there is something else from 
which the real can be distinguished ” (ibid.). 

* Op. cit., § 24, second paragraph. 
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mark successive stages of the argument in the Prolegomena— 
is calculated to discourage any attempt to ‘comprehend in 
a single conception’ Green’s kaleidoscopic views as to the 
significance of the distinction between illusion and reality. 
(The italics are mine throughout.) 

(a) ‘‘The terms ‘real’ and ‘objective,’ then, have no 
meaning except for a consciousness which presents its ex- 
periences to itself as determined by relations, and at the 
same time conceives a single and unalterable order of rela- 
tions determining them, with which its temporary presentation, 
as each experience occurs, of the relations determining it may 
be contrasted. For such a consciousness, perpetually altering 
its views of the relations determining any experience under 
the necessity of combining them in one system with other 
recognised relations, and for such a consciousness only, there 
is significance in the judgment that any experience seems to 
be so and so, z.e., to be related in a certain way, but really is 
otherwise related.” ! 

(o) ‘From the above considerations thus much at any 
rate would seem to follow: that a form of consciousness, 
which we cannot explain as of natural origin,” i.e., which is not 
in time, ‘‘is necessary to our conceiving an order of nature, 
an objective world of fact from which illusion may be distin- 
guished.” * 

(c) ‘‘Let us consider now how we stand. We have 
rejected the question, What is or constitutes the real? as 
intrinsically unmeaning, because it could only be answered by a 
distinction which would imply that there was something unreal.” * 

(d) ‘“‘ There are difficulties enough, no doubt, in the way 
of accepting such a form of ‘idealism,’ but they need not be 
aggravated by misunderstanding. It is simply misunderstood 
if it is taken to imply . . . the obliteration of the distinction be- 
tween illusion and reality.” 4 


Il. 


In § 15 of the Prolegomena, after pointing out that ‘So far 
we have only reached the conclusion that a conception, to 
which understanding is related as faculty to function, is the 
condition of our ability to distinguish a real from the unreal, 
matter of fact from illusion’”’ ; Green continues :— 

“Tt will be said perhaps that so much pains need not 
have been spent on establishing a proposition which in effect 
merely tells us that without a conception of an order of 
nature we could not conceive an order of nature. Is not 


1 Op. cit., § 18. 7 Op. cit.,§ 19. * Op. cit., § 26. +4 Op. cit., § 37. 
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this, it may be asked, either an identical proposition or un- 
true—an identical proposition, if understood strictly as thus 
put; untrue, if taken to mean that the conception of an 
order of nature does not admit of being generated out of 
materials other than itself? Now it is just the difficulties 
in the way of explaining the origin of the conception ir 
question out of anything else than judgments which pre: 
suppose it, that we wish to exhibit. They are the difficulties 
which beset any theory that would treat the knowledge of 
nature as itself the result of natural processes.”’ 

In the exposition of the said ‘ difficulties’ lies the sum 
and substance of Green’s criticism of empiricism ; and here, 
so it seems, we are to gain the desired assurance that his 
proof of the ideality of nature is something more than the 
‘identical proposition”’ that ‘‘ without a conception of an 
order of nature we could not conceive an order of nature”. 
The exposition in question purports to show that ‘a con- 
sciousness of events as a related series . . . has not any 
element of identity with, and therefore cannot properly be 
said to be developed out of, a mere series of related events, 
of successive modifications of body or soul. . . . No one and 
no number of a series of related events can be the conscious- 
ness of the series as related.” ! 

Green himself subsequently interprets this doctrine to 
mean that ‘‘no knowledge, nor any mental act involved in 
knowledge, can properly be called a ‘phenomenon of con- 
sciousness’. It may be of phenomena; if the knowledge is 
of events, it is so.’’* The head and front, therefore, of the 
empiricist’s offending is that he subjects thought to historical 
treatment. 

“The attainment of the knowledge, again,’ Green gener- 
ally allows, ‘fas an occurrence in the individual’s history, a 
transition from one state of consciousness to another, may 
properly be called a phenomenon ; but not so the conscious- 
ness itself of relations or related facts—not so the relations 
and related facts present to consciousness—in which the 
knowledge consists.’ The “transition from one state of 
consciousness to another,” which ‘‘ may properly be called a 
phenomenon,” presumably falls within the province of the 
psychologist ; while ‘‘the consciousness itself,’ ‘‘in which 
the knowledge consists,’ must—since no ‘‘ mental act in- 
volved in knowledge can properly be called a phenomenon 
of consciousness ’’—fall wholly outside that province. Thus 
the psychologist has left on his hands a series of transitions 


1 Op. cit., § 16. 3 Op. cit., § 57. 3 [hid. 
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from nothing to nothing—a veritable chimera bombinans 
in vacuo. In other words, Green quietly eviscerates the 
individual consciousness, as such, of its content; and in 
this way, while outwardly admitting that thought has in 
some sense a development in time, elusively contrives to 
repudiate any concrete application of that principle. Why 
it should be any less criminal to make psychology impossible 
than to make knowledge of nature impossible, is a question 
which does not seem to interest him in the least. 

But to appreciate the argument in all the fulness of its 
futility, we must look at it in the light of Green’s final con- 
clusion. Itis claimed that there is an absolute difference 
between any ‘‘series of related events ” and ‘‘ the conscious- 
ness of the series as related’. It is claimed, in other words, 
that there is an absolute difference between thought and its object 
—when the object is a series of events. Now, if this refers 
to the eternal consciousness, what becomes of such state- 
ments as the following ?—‘“‘ Even if relations of any kind 
could be independent of consciousness, certainly those that 
form the content of knowledge are not so. As known they 
exist only for consciousness ; and, if in themselves they were 
external to it, we shall try in vain to conceive any process by 
which they could find their way from without to within it.””! 
Are we then to understand that consciousness as here spoken 
of is consciousness sub specie temporis—the consciousness 
which Green, half a dozen pages farther on, assures us is 
‘“‘as real as anything else,’ and which therefore is different 
from the object it refers to? But this interpretation is 
precluded by the simple fact, that the argument under con- 
sideration, as has been already shown, amounts to an assertion 
that thought is not in time at all. We are driven therefore 
to the conclusion, that consciousness as here spoken of is not 
consciousness in either of the two divergent senses of the 
term recognised by Green—or, indeed, in any sense recog- 
nisable by mortal man. 

Thus Green’s refutation of empiricism is found to be, on 
the face of it, a denial that there can be any such thing as 
psychology at all; while on examination it ‘‘ turns out to 
be a concatenation of words to which no possible connexion 
of ideas corresponds”. And it is perhaps not unworthy 
of remark, that in any case the whole argument is in flat 
contradiction with the characterisation of empiricism as a 
votepov mpotepov:? for so to characterise empiricism is to 

1 Op. cit., § 69. 

§ 9. 


2 Op. cit., § Cf. also § 35, where the above contradiction comes out 
with special clearness. 
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assert that nature, far from having no element of identity 
with thought, is itself a thought-product. 


Green first maintains, ostensibly in harmony with the 
teaching of Kant, that ‘‘the understanding makes nature ” 
(§§ 11-14). In answer to the objection that the proof given 
only establishes that ‘‘ without a conception of an order of 
nature we could not conceive an order of nature,’ he next 
contends that knowledge of nature cannot be a “result of 
natural processes ’’—on the ground that there is no “‘ element 
of identity ’’ between nature and knowledge (§§ 15-18). On 
the strength of these considerations, and fortified by the 
insight that thought is ‘‘as real as anything else” (§§ 21-23), 
he proceeds to argue (§§ 26-37) that, succession being a 
relation, successive events are not successive ;! and that not 
only our knowledge of nature, but nature itself, as ‘‘ the 
system of related appearances,” is ‘‘ impossible apart from 
the action of an intelligence”. Green himself avers * that 
this does not mean either that nature and knowledge are to 
be ‘‘ identified,’ or that nature is a ‘‘ result ’’ of intelligence ; 
but it assuredly can mean nothing else. Besides, his original 
undertaking was to equate the “real” with ‘‘ the work of the 
mind’’;* and it is certainly in this sense that his results are 
applied in the sequel. In short, Green argues that because 
thought (being eternal) has no element of identity with 
nature, while at the same time (in virtue of having a history) 
it is as real as anything else; therefore the truth of Kant’s 
dictum is, that nature in its totality is an eternal thought 
and empiricism is a teTepov tpotepov. He thus dexterously 
contrives to make his premisses not only mutually destruc- 
tive, but also severally subversive of his conclusion. And if 
the premisses, when separately analysed, are found to be 
of more than dubious import, the conclusion taken by itself 
scarcely even pretends to have a meaning. 

Just by way of rounding off the above demonstration of 
the ideality of nature, Green endeavours, in $§ 42-51, to show 
that the distinction between the ‘form’ and ‘matter’ of 
experience—the distinction with which he has been working 
all along—is one of those which have no ‘“‘ counterparts in 
the real world”; which ‘exist only for us, . . . not in the 
world as it is in itself or for a perfect intelligence’’.° That 


1“ The objects between which a relation subsists, even a relation of 
succession, are, just so far as related, not successive ” (op. cit., § 31). 

2 Op. cit., § 36. 3 Thid. 4 Cf. op. cit., $§ 19 and 24. 

5 Cf. op. cit., § 42. 8 Op. cit., § 48. 
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is to say, in order to remove what he takes to be the one 
remaining obstacle to a complete identification of the real 
with the work of the mind, he rejects the distinction which 
forms the starting point of his entire argument, on the ground 
that it is the work of the mind as opposed to the real. 


IV. 


The peculiar tangle, to which we have drawn attention in 
the preceding part, is to some extent explicable by the fact 
that the proof brought forward by Green, with wearisome 
reiteration, to establish the non-temporal character of thought, 
is made up of a twofold ignoratio elenchi. And it may paren- 
thetically be remarked, that this proof, inasmuch as it makes 
no pretence of discriminating between true thought and 
false, places error on the same footing of eternity as truth. 

The proof in question partly consists in maintaining (quite 
rightly) that the parts of the judgment are not successive : 
“There may be a change into a state of consciousness of 
change, and a change out of it, on the part of this man or 
that; but within the consciousness itself there can be no 
change, because no relation of before and after, of here and 
there, between its constituent members—between the presen- 
tation, for instance, of point A and that of point B in the 
process which forms the object of the consciousness ’”’.' One 
might as pertinently argue that because H,O is not first H, 
and then O, that therefore H,O cannot be in time. The 
argument, in fact, will not hold water. 


This confusion, now, between eternity and indivisibility of 


the judgment serves to eke out a similar, though more subtle, 
confusion between eternity and continuity of consciousness. 
Green lays it down, in the most unqualified manner, that 
‘a consciousness of certain events cannot be anything that 
. succeeds them. It must be equally present to all the 
events of which it is the consciousness.” * The assertion 
herein contained, if deprived of the support of the first- 
mentioned fallacy, has absolutely no other justification than 
is afforded by the contention that “in order that successive 
feelings may be related objects of experience, even objects 
related in the way of succession, there must be in conscious- 
ness an agent which distinguishes itself from the feelings, 
uniting them in their severalty, making them equally present 
in their succession”. Which contention is, to say the 


LO n0tt.. Sas. 2 Op. cit., § 16. 
3 Op. cit., § 82. Cf. Works, ii., 170: “ No doubt an act of consciousness 
is an event in the individual’s history . . . but it would not be a thought 
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least of it, entirely beside the mark. For, since the parts of 
the judgment-as-such, being admittedly in no way external 
to one another, do not require any ‘holding together’ ; it 
follows that the only function the ‘ego’ has to fulfil is that 
of ensuring the continuity of consciousness. And conscious- 
ness, regarded as continuous, is consciousness sub specie 
temporis. In other words, Green bases thé metaphysical 
necessity of an eternal ‘agent’ on the fact that thought has 
a growth in time; and then boldly invests thought itself 
with the non-temporal character of that ‘agent’. 

The judgment—which is not an extended portion of the 
streain of consciousness, but the crest of an onward-moving 
wave—through all modifications of its content cognitively 
retains, in a measure, those past phases of consciousness 
which, as past, are ewistentially external to it in point of time. 
The principle of the ‘ego,’ or ‘the synthetic unity of apper- 
ception,’ is not so much an explanation as a recognition of 
this fundamental characteristic of owr consciousness. And 
it is further implied in this principle, that the actual content 
of the judgment—though embracing a reference to the future 
—is relative to the stage of conscious experience so far 
attained. We can only learn, in fact, from past experience ; 
and consequently have to wait on future experience for the 
means of improving our knowledge alike of the future and 
of the past. Thus, whatever way we look at it, the signifi- 
cance of the synthetic unity of apperception is absolutely 
bound up with the temporal aspect of thought : which aspect, 
however, in virtue of this principle, can no longer be viewed 
as exclusive of the ‘moment’ of thought as knowledge. 
What possible meaning, indeed, is there in the distinction 
between past (or future) events, on the one hand, and present 
events on the other, except in so far as thought, distinguish- 
ing itself from the former, identifies itself, in respect of its 
place in time, with the latter ? 


If only as a striking example of the irony of the Idea, it 
will be instructive to retrospectively consider the havoc 
wrought by this substitution of eternity of thought for the 
mutually implicated indivisibility of the judgment and con- 
tinuity of consciousness. The said substitution finds ex- 
pression, in the first instance, in an absolute distinction 
between succession of consciousness and consciousness of 
succession ; which—since the latter is identified with the 


of time but for its determination by a subject which holds past and 
present together, which is no more now than it was then or will be to- 
morrow, and this is not in time”. 
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eternal consciousness—is directly equivalent to an absolute 
distinction between consciousness sub specie temporis and con- 
sciousness sub specie wternitatis. And this, as we have seen, 
involves the extrusion from consciousness sub specie temporis of 
the content of consciousness. Further: the absolute distinction 
between succession of consciousness and consciousness of 
succession is avowedly based on the fact that the former ‘s 
a succession ; and this argument is equally applicable to the 
time-process of nature as a whole. Nor does Green, in his 
eagerness to discredit empiricism, for a moment hesitate to 
avail himself of the principle as so extended. ‘‘ Nature,’ he 
says, ‘‘ with all that belongs to it, is a process of change: 
change on a uniform method, no doubt, but change still. All 
the relations under which we know it are relations in the 
way of change or by which change is determined. But 
neither can any process of change yield a consciousness of 
itself, which, in order to be a consciousness of the change, 
must be equally present to all stages of the change; nor can 
any consciousness of change, since the whole of it must be 
present at once, be itself a process of change.’”’' In other 
words, nature is not the eternal consciousness ; has indeed 
(to use Green’s own expressions) no ‘‘community,’” no 
‘“‘element of identity”? therewith. Thus, the object is definitely 
extruded from consciousness sub specie eternitatis. And how 
we can be even so much as conscious of the object,? when 
the object is not in any sense in consciousness, is a question 
to which we shall in vain demand an answer from the ‘ ab- 
solute idealist’. 

The doctrine, then, that thought is not in time—the doc- 
trine which purposed to rise on stepping-stones of dead empiti- 
cists to the lofty heights of a twofold identification of nature 
and of our thought with the divine consciousness—this 
doctrine has for its content a threefold absolute distinction 
between God, ourselves and nature. That is to say, it makes 
psychology impossible, it makes knowledge of nature im- 
possible; and, since it leaves the word ‘consciousness’ 
without the vestige of a meaning, it makes philosophy im- 
possible. 


On. .cit., § 18. 
* Cf. op. cit., § 57. The passage referred to is quoted above, p. 69. 














VI.--SYMBOLIC REASONING (III.).! 
By Huau MacCott. 


From some helpful criticisms which I owe to different 
logicians I gather that my recent contributions to this 
magazine contain certain obscurities; and the editor has 
kindly placed a few of its pages at my disposal in order to 
dispel them. 

First comes my assertion (MIND, January, 1899) that a 
statement, no matter how high its degree, can be spoken of, not 
only as true or false, certain or uncertain, but also as probable 
or improbable within more or less exact limits according to our data. 
A difficulty appears to be felt as to the exact meaning I should 
attach to such a statement as, for example, A”, and espe- 
cially as to how I could, under any conceivable circumstances, 
express the exact chance of its truth or falsehood. Before 
giving any concrete examples by way of illustration, it will 
be as well, and perhaps not unamusing, to translate the 
above symbolic statement into ordinary language. The 
symbol A is short for A’, and may be read “ A is true”; the 
exponent 7 being often left understood, like the sign + in 
common algebra. The symbol A” may be read “ It is im- 
possible that A is true”. The symbol A” may be read “‘ It 
1s false that it is impossible that A is true”; which may be 
abbreviated into “It is possible that A is true,’ or, more 
conveniently still, into ‘‘A is possible”. The symbol A™* 
may be read ‘‘ It is certain that it is false that it is impossible 
that A is true”; which may be abbreviated into “A is 
certainly possible”. The symbol A™* may be read ‘It is 
certain that it is certain that it is false that it is impossible 
that A is true’’; which may be abbreviated into “It is 
certain that A is certainly possible ”’. 

Probably no reader—at least no English reader, born and 
brought up in England—can go through the full unabbre- 
viated translation of this symbolic statement A™* into ordi- 


1(For II. see Minp, October, 1897.) 
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nary speech without being forcibly reminded of a certain 
nursery composition, whose ever-increasing accumulation of 
thats affords such pleasure to the infantine mind; I allude, 
of course, to ‘‘The House that Jack Built”. But trivial 
matters in appearance often supply excellent illustrations of 
important general principles. There is a story that Sir 
Isaac Newton was once thought to be in his second child- 
hood because he was seen one summer day at his open 
window gravely engaged in blowing soap-bubbles, which he 
appeared to regard with intense interest, as, one after 
another, they slowly floated away in the sunlight. It was 
however no case of second childhood: the great philosopher 
was really engaged in studying the laws of reflexion, re- 
fraction and colour; and soap-bubbles happened to afford 
the most suitable data for a particularly promising line of 
investigation. 

Prof, de Morgan’s remark! that Probability was ‘‘ the 
unknown God whom the schoolmen ignorantly worshipped ” 
when, in their logical dissertations, they discussed the subject 
of modality, was as true as it was witty ; and the remark might 
beextended to their treatment of other logical questions besides 
those of modality. Undoubtedly there is an intimate con- 
nexion which Boole was, I believe, the first to point out, 
between the mathematical theory of chances and all problems 
of formal logic. Boole did not succeed in clearly explaining 
this connexion, mainly because of his erroneous conception 
as to the real meaning (in dealing with such problems) of the 
word independent. This meaning I will define presently; I 
now proceed to give a concrete illustration of the preceding 
symbolic statement A”, and of the exact value (in certain 
circumstances) of the chance of its being true. 

As in my sixth and seventh papers in the Proceedings of the 
Matxematical Society, I use the fractional symbol - to denote 
the chance that A is true on the assumption that B is true; B 
being some hypothesis consistent with, but not necessarily 


implied in, the data of the problem. Hence = must denote 
the chance that A is true on the assumption that ¢ is true ; 
that is to say, * denotes the chance that A is true on no 
assumption beyond the data of the problem. Thus, when we 


simply speak of the chance that A is true, we must be under- 


1See Dr. Venn’s Logic of Chance, p. 299. 
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stood to mean =. This notation leads necessarily to the 


formula (we will call it &): 


which symbolically expresses a well-known and easily proved 
theorem in probability. This formula will be assumed in 
what follows. 





Fic. 3. 


Let any one of these three figures be assumed, and out of 
the ten points in the circle E belonging to it let a point P be 
taken at random. Let A, as a statement, assert that P 
will turn out to be one of the points in the circle A; and let 
FE assert that it will be one of the points in the circle E. 
Now, whatever figure we assume, the point P being, by 
hypothesis, taken in and restricted throughout to the circle 
E, the statement E must always be a certainty; whereas the 
statement A will be a certainty, impossibility, or a variable 
according to the figure we assume. In Fig. 1 we have A a 
certainty (As); in Fig. 2 we have A an impossibility (A"); and 
in Fig. 8 we have A a variable (A%) ; the exact chance of the 
truth of A in the last case being 45. 

But suppose we neither assume Fig. 1, nor Fig. 2 nor 
Vig. 3, but take one of the three figures at random; and then, 
in whatever figure happens to turn up, take (as before) a 
point P at random owt of the ten points in the circle EK. In 
these circumstances what are the respective chances of A, 
As, A”, A” being true ? 

Let F,, as a symbolic statement, assert that Fig. 1 will 
turn up; F, that Fig. 2 will turn up; and F, that Fig. 3 
will turn up. There being no other figures in our hypo- 
thetical universe, the disjunctive statement F, + F, + F, is 
a certainty ; so that we have 


A=A(F,+F, + F,) = AF, + AF, + AF, 
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Hence, in the notation of chances, 
A_AF,, AF, , AF, 


4. 
€ € € € 
= _ ‘ - + = : 5 + £3 : P by Formula €. 
But ee ee eo 
€ € € 3 
Therefore, A_1 (3 * A “ A 
c 2, 2% 


=3(1 +0445) = 45 
= chance that A is true. 

Similarly, A: 1/fAe, At. As 
(i +e +) 


3 


- a 
=;(1+0+0) =} 
= chance that A is certain ; 

And As 4 (= Pe 

< S\8° 2° sR ] 
=3;(0+1+0)=3 
= chance that A is impossible. 

Also a ee 
<€ 
= chance that A is possible. 
Thus, from the data of the three preceding random figures, 


» | : 
we have found ; 7g an equational statement which 


implies A”®. But it is clear that from different data we might 

have arrived at a different result. Let us, for example, 

suppose Fig. 2 to be similar to either Fig. 1 or to Fig. 3. 
Then, instead of our former result, we shall have 

An 

€ 

and, therefore, AY 1. 


=1(0+0+0)=0; 


€ 
That is, instead of A”’, we shall have A”, 

Let us now suppose that we have three collections of figures 
with corresponding data, namely,’ K,, K,, K,; of which K, 
and K, lead each to this last conclusion A‘, while K, leads 
to the conclusion A™*, the denial of A™. Out of the three! 
collections K,, K,, K, (which we assume to be the only 


1Each of the three collections, K,, K,, K,, is understood to consist of 
two, three, four or any number of figures. 
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possible ones) let a collection K be taken at random ; and let 
K,, K,, K, respectively assert that K will be K,, that K will 
be K,, that K will be K,. We shall then have 

Aw EK, KW1,1_ 3. 

€ € € + &. 8 
which implies A"**. But if, on the other hand, we suppose 
the collection K, (as well as K, and K,) to lead to the con- 
clusion A™, and we take one of the tiree collections at 
random, we shall have (since the disjunctive statement 
K, + K, + K, is a certainty) 


Ane _ Awe (K, + K, + K;) _ K, Ame m Kk Aw sg K, An 


€ € € KX, . my « K, 
& K, 
a Ky + R, 5 “‘s —_ 5 aS 3 a2 3 cz 1, 
€ € € 


a ccnclusion which is synonymous with A™*. 

Finally, suppose that out of m collections of data, ma collec- 
tions lead to the conclusion A”, while the remaining m (1 —a) 
collections lead to the denial of this conclusion ; and that out 
of the total m collections (all equally probable) we take a 
collection at random. In this case the chance that A” is true 
will be a, a result which we express symbolically by An<«¢ ; 
that is to say, we conclude that A” * belongs to the class of 
statements whose chance of being true is a. 

We have thus a concrete illustration of A™* and of the 
chance of its being true. 

The general principle may be stated thus :— 

Let A be a statement of any degree as regards exponents, 
and of any complexity as regards the number of its consti- 
tuents and the intricacy of their relations; and let a,, a,, 
yy . . ., Gy, respectively be the chances of A being true on x 
different hypotheses, all equally probable, and of which one 
and one only can be true. If we take one of these » hypo- 
theses at random the chance (i.e., the average chance) of A 


; 1 ; 
being true will be . (a, ta, +a,+...+a,). If this average 


chance is unity, then A is a certainty; if it is zero, A is an 
impossibility ; if it 1s a fraction between unity and zero, A is 
a variable. These three conclusions are respectively asserted 
by the symbols A‘, A”, A’. Observe that whatever be the 
degree of A, and however complex the relations of its con- 
stituents, the conclusion A® (that A is a variable) is perfectly 
consistent with the statement A (that A is trwe), and also 
perfectly consistent with the statement A‘ (that A is false) ; 
but it is not consistent with A‘ (that A is certain), nor yet 
with A» (that A is impossible). 
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The product of the two certainties A‘ + Ag + A” and A + 

A‘ is 

As + AA® + A‘A® + Ar, 
which is synonymous with 

Ae + AAwe + AtAnt + An; 
for 

AA« = A (A1 + A®) = AA®, and A‘Am = At (Ac + A%) = AAs, 
Thus we get the four modals of the traditional logic. For 

A‘ asserts that A is necessarily true ; 7.e., the supposition of 
its falsehood is inconsistent with our data. 

AA“ asserts that A is true in a particular case, but uncertain 
as a general law. That is, it might, without contradicting our 
data, turn out false. 

A‘A” asserts that A is false in a particular case, but possible 
as a general law. That is, it might, without contradicting our 
data turn out true. 

A, asserts that A is necessarily false ; i.e., the supposition 
of its truth is inconsistent with our data. 

Another obscurity that appears to require elucidation is 
the distinction which I drew in Mrnp (October, 1897) 
between C : (AB) and C : (AB): in dealing with the problem 
proposed by the late Lewis Carroll. Some logicians would 
consider these two statements equivalent, each implying the 
other. As I define my symbols, however, the first 1s formally 
stronger than the second. That is to say, the first, whatever 
our data, implies the second ; but the second does not under 
all circumstances, and whatever our data, imply the first. 
To prove the non-equivalence of the two statements it will 
suffice to give one instance in which, within the limits of the 
same data, the first is false and the second true. 





Fic. 4. 


Out of the 25 points in the circle E (Fig. 4) let a point P 
be taken at random. Let E, A, B, C respectively assert 
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that P will be in the circle E, that it will be in the circle A, 
that it will be in the circle B, that it will be in the circle C. 
The statement E is a certainty; the statements A, B, C are 
all three variables, whose respective chances of being true are 
*:, 44, %;; and the statement AB is also a variable whose 
chance of being true is ;";. These four conclusions following 
necessarily from our data, any statement that contradicts. 
any one of the four must be an impossibility. Now (AB), 
which asserts that the chance of AB being true is zero, con- 
tradicts the fourth conclusion that the chance of AB being 
true is 3';. Hence (AB) is not only a statement which 
happens to turn out false in a particular case and with re- 
gard to a particular random point, but it is inconsistent with 
our data, and therefore (within the limits of our data) an 
impossibility. Let », denote this impossibility (AB), and let 6, 
denote the variable statement C. Then we get 
C: (AB)? = 6, > = Ne; 


for the implication @, : 7,, which asserts that an impossibility 
m,, 18 a@ factor of a variable @,, is a second impossibility 7,. 
‘hus, in the given conditions and with the given data, 
C : (AB)” is an impossibility. 

Next take C:(AB). This, by definition of an implication, 
is synonymous with (CAB)", and only asserts that CAB is 
an impossibility. Now, in the given conditions of Fig. 4 and 
within the limits of our data, this assertion, that CAB is an 
inpossibilty, is evidently a certainty. Call it e¢,. We have 
therefore in this case, within the limits of the same data, 

C: (AB) = 1, 

GC: (AB): = €; 
which shows that the two statements C: (AB) and C: 
(AB): are not synonymous. Cases may be given in which 
(as here) the first is false and the second true; others in 
which both are true; and others in which both are false; 
but no case can be adduced in which ‘the first is true and the 
second false. Instances may also be given in which both 
are variables; but in none of these instances will the chance 
that the first is true exceed the chance that the second is 
true; it will be either less or equal. 

We will now examine the question of the mutual de- 
pendence or independence of statements. 


The symbol 33 expresses the dependence of A wpon B. It 


. yee 5 , ee PL 
is short for = — — and denotes the increase or diminution in 
€ 


B 


6 
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the chance of A being true caused by the addition of the 
rT sC10 2 7 ‘ ? n 2 s: \ ~ 2 pote . 
hypothesis B to our data «. Take Figs. 5, 6, 7 as illus- 


E E 





Fic. 5. Fic.6. Fic.Z7 


trations. In each of these figures a point P is taken at 
random in the circle EK, and the statements A and B respec- 
tively assert that P will be one of the points in the circle A, 
that it will be one of the points in the circle B. 

First take Fig. 5. Here we have 
3 


A_A_A_AB_A_l1_ 8 _ 
a ee ce ae ee 
In Fig. 6 we have 
‘Se = 2 =e 
> Bsa B® « & HOH 
In Fig. 7 we have 
A A A MS A 1 8. 
> peers & B 44° 
Similarly we get 
in Fig. 5 3B = + i 
adie A 39’ 
in Fig. 6, BF = 0; 
—— B 1 
fe? Ate ~ 2. 
im £1g. 4 A 33 


Thus we see that in the conditions of Fig. 5 the dependence 
is positive ; in Fig. 7 negative; and in Fig. 6 zero. In the 
technical language of chances the statements A and B are 
said to be independent in the conditions of Fig. 6. This 
signification of the word independent does not quite coincide 
with its ordinary meaning. When in probability we speak 
of two statements A and B as independent, we do not 
necessarily assert that there is no connexion (causal or 
other) between the events or circumstances to which they 
refer, but only that the addition of either statement to our 
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data will neither increase nor diminish the chance of the 
other being true. 


: A 3 
Putting a for - (the chance that A is true) and 0d for z 
é 


(the chance that B is true), we have the formulze 


> f 
ee ee 
B b A B b A 
The second of these shows that (since a and b are necessarily 
a B ; 
positive) oF and a have always the same sign; that is, 


they are either both positive, or both negative, or both zero. 
Whether A and B be independent or not, we have the 
formula which we have called &, namely, 
AB_A B_B A_ B_,A 
me oe A B’ 
Hence, when A and B are independent, we get 
AB_ A B_ 


€ € € 


ab ; 


which expresses another well-known truth in probability. 
a de 5 B 
For the supposition of independence implies that Boa, 
£ € 
To take a more serious subject of illustration. Let S 
assert that a person now forty, and taken at random out of 
all the persons of that age now in England, will reach the 
age of seventy; and let A assert that his occupation is A. 
A 


The chance ss may be found approximately from tables of 


an : S 
statistics ; and we will suppose that the chance 4 may be 
ascertained in a similar manner. In that case ane the 


dependence of S upon A, will be known and may be taken 
as an approximate measure of the healthiness (when positive) 
or unhealthiness (when negative) of the occupation A. A 
7 a, 8 etc., might thus be convenient 
for affording comparisons of the healthiness or unhealthiness 
of different occupations during that period of life. 
As an illustration of the working of this notation, I give a 
proof of the formula 


statistical series 6 


—_— 
Bi gi OB 


A 
B 
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in which a, a’, b, b' are the chances of A, A!, B, B’. The 
proof by successive and self-evident equivalences is 
A_A_A_a BY_A_af 7 


Sn Aease Seana Sees See ee a 


wee ag eee ee ee ee EN 
BBB B'A' B B\ A 
«A «© Pe. A _o+8) A - a) 
~B oe a’ BB) ob B 


oe sf. for b + 1 = 1. 


bb B 

Let p = probable ; while, as in previous conventions, 7 = 
true, € = certain, ev = uncertain, n = impossible, ne = possible. 
Let ¢ (7, v) denote the implication 

(A7B7)e : (APBey, 

which may be read: “If it is probable that A and B are both 
true, then it is true that A and B are both probable’. It is 
clear that  (p, t) will then denote the converse (or inverse) 
implication 


d 


it 
iy 
H 


ll 


(APB): : (A7B7), 
in which the words true and probable interchange places. The 
symbol ¢* (7, p) $* (p, T) will then assert (w hat i is a fact) that 
the former implication is necessarily true, but that the latter is 
not necessarily true. A statement is probable when its chance 
of being true is greater than one-half. Let y (7, p) denote the 
implication 
(At + Br)p: (AP + Bry, 

we get > (7, p) w* (p, T), which may be read: ‘It is not 
certain that if it is probable that either A or B is true, then it 
is true that either A or B is probable ; but it is certain that if 
it is true that either A or B is probable, then it is probable that 
either A or B is true ”’ 
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VIIL—ON SOME MINOR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
INTERFERENCES. 


ASTUDY OF MISSPELLINGS AND RELATED MISTAKES, 
By T. Le MARcHANT DOUSE. 


THE present subject may be introduced by a reference to 
the familiar chapter in the Theetetus where Plato compares 
the mind to an aviary, and knowledge, or rather know- 
ledges, to various birds and classes of birds which have been 
captured, and are secured therein. The recalling of a fact, 
or bit of knowledge, is represented by the laying-hold of 
some individual bird; in which process it may sometimes 
happen that, while fancying we are taking the right one, we 
actually lay hold of a wrong one. Plato indicates his literal 
meaning by citing the microscopic fact that 5 + 7 = 12; and 
he discusses the mistake a man would make who should say 
that 5+ 7 = 11. 

To satisfy our present requirements, however, I must 
venture to expand the above simile. Let us suppose there- 
fore that, every day, and several times a day, a man, expert 
in the work, has to take from the aviary, one after another, 
a great number of birds of various species and sizes, and 
arrange them rapidly in differing series of appropriate cages 
in an order corresponding to preconceived or even impromptu 
ideas of his own; and let a part of any one series consist, 
suppose, of cages which are labelled :— 


M, B, Z, P, A, A, Q, A, D, B, 8, . . . ete. 
appropriate to the individual birds :— 
m, b, 2, p, a, a, g, a, d, b, s,... etc.; 


suppose further (although this is a detail) that, as man and 
aviary are inseparable, the cages move along from right to 
left, on his left hand, as fast as he can fill them, so that he 
works upon them from left to right; then (and especially if 
M, B, Z, etc., form a late section of any series, so that the 
man’s attention has begun to flag) it may be expected, for 
reasons which will appear below, that he will make mistakes 
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of certain definite kinds. Thus (1), his attention, which 
should be fixed, say, on Z, may be for a moment perturbed by 
the sight or expectation of the coming P or A, and he takes a 
p or an a and puts it into Z ;—or (2), having put an a into one 
of those two A’s, he may imagine that he has filled both, 
and pass on to Q;—or (3), especially if he is working with 
both hands, after taking, suppose, a 6 in the left hand and 
an s in the right, he may interchange, and put s into B and 
b into S ;—or (4), he may be influenced by the sight or per- 
sistent impression of what he has just done, say in the case 
of the two successive A’s, and will thus be led to continue 
the a’s by putting one into Q;—or (5), and lastly, the inter- 
ference may be due to what is not actually before him: if, 
~ instance, he has had to deal very frequently with a bird 

, this n may be suggested by the call for another but less 
euilizer bird which somewhat resembles it, say m; and so, 
instead of m, he will put an x into M. Now these hypo- 
thetical forms of error symbolise with exactitude the chief 
classes of mistakes made by generally good spellers. 

But before entering on details I must explain that my 
attention was drawn to this subject by reading the answers 
of candidates at a certain University Examination. Of the 
Answer-books given in I have read nearly a thousand during 
the past year. The average age of the candidates was over 
nineteen years; and except some half-dozen (who are here 
left out of account) they were all excellent spellers. Being 
.set down to write, under pressure and against time, compo- 
sitions of their own upon given questions, those young people 
may be considered to have been involuntary subjects of a 
Psychological Experiment, with the advantage to the experi- 
menter that they were totally unaware of it. Their com- 
paratively few- and-far-between mistakes were at first passed 
as sporadic eccentricities ; but when mistakes of a similar 
character, and some even of identical form, appeared again 
and again in the answers of different candidates, it seemed 
to me obvious that they must be due to a common cause or 
common causes; and this became demonstrable as soon as I 
had jotted down and classified a few scores of them. Speak- 
ing generally the cause, of the perturbations, except as regards 
one class, was found to be a momentary withdrawal of 
attention from the point at which the pen had arrived in the 
process of writing, and its transference to some neighbouring 
point in the line of ideas which the mind had evolved or was 
striving to evolve. The different species, so to say, of inter- 
ferences, or, in other words, the various modes of action of 
the general cause, are, as I just now said, foreshadowed by 
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the five cases in the preceding paragraph, where the man’s 
work upon the various series of cages prefigures the opera- 
tion of continuous writing,—case (5), however, being an 
exceptional, though closely related one, in which the per- 
turbing cause is partly extraneous to the current train of 
ideas. With this introduction I proceed to classify the 
actually occurring errors in the same order and under the 
same numbers as the above hypothetical ones; and only 
further premise that these five cases include all (though I 
will not quote ali) the instances of misspelling in the 
answers of the candidates referred to except perhaps half a 
dozen detached oversights. 

(1) The process under this head may be called Prolépsis, 
or otherwise, ‘‘ Assimilation from ahead’’. Here the mind 
runs on, for an instant, in advance of the fingers; and a part, 
or (rarely) the whole, of a later word or syllable comes within 
consciousness while the pen is still at work upon an earlier 
word or syllable: the effect is that a syllable or letter of the 
later is substituted for a syllable or letter of the earlier, or is 
added to the earlier, but is also repeated in its proper place. 
Hence (i.) a letter or syllable appears as if assimilated to a 
coming one; e.g.: Skekel for shekel; Spooped for stooped ; 
(Juatity for quality ; and Corretative for correlative; so also 
Prownounce (sepe'); Prounoun (sepe); Indroduce; Phemo- 
mena; Tablenacle ; a Disjunction conjunction, for disjunctive 
and others similar: in Methaphor we have a curious partial 
assimilation ;—(ii.) a letter is introduced, or a letter or 
syllable is added, resembling a following one (but the addi- 
tions were confined entirely to imitations of inflexional 
endings); e.g. : Plaimistry ; Mordern; And addition was 


made; Huphonics changes ; Plurals forms are . . .; Others 
writers ; A Nound prece eded by .. .; The general Ruled is 
followed ; ‘‘ Metaphor’’ is the termed applied ...; and 


many more. 
(2) The next process may be called Metapédésis, or ‘‘ Over- 
leaping’. It is really a modification of (1): attention is 
again projected, so to say, ahead of the fingers; but, instead 
of assimilating a preceding letter or syllable to a following 
one, the mind completely loses consciousness of the former, 
and the pen omits it. This kind of perturbation mostly 
affects whole syllables, and generally in those words which 
properly show two successive syllables of the same or a 
similar form; as in Preced (bis) for preceded ; Possive (bis) for 


1 By sexpe, or bis, I mean that the mis-spelling occurred many times, 
or twice, in different Answer-books, not in the same. 
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possessive ; Femine (sepe) for feminine; Examing for exam- 
ining ; Combing for combining ; Rembrance for remembrance ; 
Prounced (sepe) for pronounced : ; Superstion for superstition ; 
Petion for petition; and others. As to some of the instances 
in which two syllables are alike it may be argued that it is 
the second which is overleapt, there being a subconscious 
feeling that when the earlier is written both have been 
written: such a view is probable in an instance like ‘‘ This 
now archaic,” for ‘This is . . .”’; but it certainly will not 
hold where syllables differ, as in Voculary for vocabulary ; 
Charactistic for characteristic; and others. The curious 
form Languge for language, which frequently occurred, 
puzzled me for a moment ; but the explanation appears to 
be that, as the written (like the italic) a, apart from the 
final hook, is made exactly like the upper part of the g, 
only the very slightest mental perturbation is required to 
make. the pen slide on from the back of the a to the tail of 
the g. 

(3) This species of interference is a rather familiar one, 
although the written examples met with were not numerous, 
and only letters within the same word were affected. It 
may be called Metallagé, or more simply ‘‘ Cross Compensa- 
tion,” a name I gave it towards a quarter of a century ago. 
Like (2) it is a modification of (1), but involves two correla- 
tive errors; the first is of the form (1) (1.), z.e., the earlier 
of two letters is displaced by a later one; but then, instead 
of repeating the latter in its proper place, the hand instantly 
and automatically executes the mental instruction first given 
it by dashing in the earlier and displaced letter where the 
later one should be written; the result, therefore, has the 
aspect of a simple interchange; e.g.: Silibants (bis) for sibi- 
lants ; Phamplets (bis) for pamphlets; Padoga for pagoda; 
Patalals for palatals. A rare variety of this perturbation is 
seen in “‘ His chiefs work were .. .”, for ‘‘ chief works,” 
where the interchange is between a letter and no-letter ; 
similar is Achelmy for alchemy, the direction of exchange 
being reversed. A more curious and numerous variety 
shows interchange, not, generally, between letters, but be- 
tween duplication and singleness of letters; and here the 
letters may even be the same; e.g. : Collonade for colonnade; 
and so also Rennaisance ; Phillipi; Contillualy (with assimi- 
lation, by (1), of » to Jl), and Steepe for Steppe: in Corella- 
tive, paralell, and guturrals, the exchange is in reverse 
order. 

(4) The three species of Interference just noticed have 
started from ahead and operated backwards: this section 
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treats tie case in which the line of action is reversed and 
leads to what may be called ‘‘ Assimilation from the rear,”’ 
or say, for simplicity, Opisthomimésis. Here the mind lags 
behind the hand and perturbs its action by surviving im- 
pressions of what has been already written; in which, of 
course, it has the assistance of the eye; and consequently 
the perturbation is sometimes more violent, and is felt at a 
greater distance, than in the preceding cases. Its results, 
however, although effected in the opposite direction, are 
naturally similar to those in (1); that is to say, (i.) a letter, 
syllable, or word appears as if assimilated to a preceding one ; 
eg.: Biship; Synonyns; Preperite ; Househould ; “ Such 
words are hillock, kibroch (= pibroch) ” ; “Sx were killed 
and fourteen founded ( = wounded)’; but in Occassions 
imitation extends to duality only (see (3) im fine): in the 
case of syllables the interval between the active and passive 
correlatives may become wider; “ The window was brown 
(= broken!)”’; ‘‘ Inner is former ( = formed) from in ;” in 
the case of words the interval may grow wider still; ‘‘ Here 
-ing is added to form to ( = the) participle’’; ‘‘ The verb does 
not agree with both of the subjects, both ( = but) only with 
one’: § ‘ Again, in doing a certain again ( = action !), we... 
—(i.) a syllable (I met with no instance of a letter or a 
word) resembling a preceding syllable is introduced or added ; 
and, rather oddly, all the instances but one involve either m, 
n, or rT; e.g.: Overer; Rememember ; Ininimitable ; Eviden- 
dence; Sententences; Alterateration; ‘‘ Here -ing is used to 
denoting’’; and in ‘One is made to succeded the other ” 
there is not only the addition of ed in imitation of what 
should have been -ced, but this -eed is itself shortened to -ed 
either by the influence of the coming spurious syllable, or 
by that of the spelling of precede, etc. [see (5) ]. 

(5) For the species of Interference that falls under this 
head I can find no better name than ‘‘ Contamination,” a 
term adopted by German Philologists to denote linguistic 
phenomena similar to those now to be noticed. The mode 
of action apparently is that a word or phrase being or about 
to be written suggests another, and generally a more familiar 
one, of somewhat similar form or meaning or both, which 
in return distorts to its own form a part of the word or 
phrase originally intended to be written: rarely a whole 
word is distorted into a compound of two familar words. 
Thus, to take the mildest instances first, a candidate, as 
often happened, would spell Tewtonic nine times correctly, 
but the tenth time he would write Twetonic, through the 
unconscious influence of the very familiar Twesday, similarly 
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Villian was affected by ruffian; Goldern by leathern; As- 
simulation by dissimwlation ; Duoble (for double) by Latin 
duo; Libials (for labials = “ lip-letters ’) by lip, and so 
Libio-dentals : in this reading of a line from ‘‘ Julius Cesar,” 
—‘‘*The troubled Tiber chaffing with her shores,’’—one of 
the candidates was possibly ‘‘chaffing” the Examiners: 
another gave a more pronounced instance in Purtending: he 
had in his mind’s eye two words that would equally well 
have expressed his meaning, viz., purposing and intending, 
but began with one and finished with the other, reminding 
us of Horace’s mulier formosa superne (quee) desinit in piscem.! 
3ut Contamination on the largest scale appears in locutions 
of all sorts, and is a great corrupter of language: the only 
distinct instance, however, that I met with in the Answer- 
books was the combination ‘‘ Lords Templars’”’: the candi- 
date meant to write ‘‘ Lords Temporal,’ but had probably 
been recently reading about the ‘ Knights Templars” in 
Ivanhoe or elsewhere. 


But Writing is only a method of representing to the eye 
the sounds addressed to the ear in Speaking. It would seem 
a priori probable therefore that the mistakes made in the 
one and those made in the other would exhibit a close re- 
lationship. And that is so; although, as thought and speech 
are generally synchronous, the errors of correct and careful 
speakers are much fewer than those in the writing of gener- 
ally correct spellers. Of mistakes in speaking I have made 
no special collection; but will nevertheless briefly refer to 
some which are either identical in nature with some of those 
above described, or which (although now we only see the 
permanent results) originally sprang from similar causes. 
In the latter division we find, corresponding to (1) above, 
the well-known process called Umlaut by the Germans, which 
has, to a large extent, transformed the vowel-systems of the 
Teutonic dialects. In this case the linguistic sense of whole 
tribes and peoples, while the voice was pronouncing a syllable 
containing a vowel of a certain quality, became affected by 
the expectation of a vowel of a different quality in the 
immediately following syllable; and under the influence of 
this expectation the action of the vocal organs was gradually 


‘Many such forms have become permanent in our spelling; ¢.g., the 
Old French soverain ( = late Latin superanus), Chaucer’s soverain or 
sovereyne, soon became sovereign; cf. live-li-hood, island, lute-string, 
bedridden, etc.: some of these show attempts at “popular etymology” 
(see below): here and there one has reverted to a more correct form, 
€.g., runagate to renegade. 
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so modified as to assimilate, wholly or partially, the former 
vowel to the latter.’ 

With (2) a close analogy appears in contractions like the 
Latin antestari for antetestari, veneficus for venenificus, nu- 
trix for nutritrix. semestris for semimestris, etc.; in each of 
which, as in (2) above, it is one of two similar syllables that 
is suppressed ; but here also such similarity is not essential, 
as 1s shown by preebere for pree/ibere, vicies for vicenties, etc. 
These suppressions were probably at first individual mis- 
pronunciations, and gradually spread, owing to the general 
tendency of men to avoid unnecessary effort even in speak- 
ing. 

Of ‘‘Cross Compensation” we meet in actual talk with 
instances actually identical in nature with those in (3) above : 
indeed, there are probably few people who have not at 
sundry times been guilty of such more or less amusing 
interchanges of sounds. The differentize of the spoken exam- 
ples are that they affect separate words, and of these words 
the initial letter or syllable. I once heard, for example, 
an orator, in presenting the portrait of a public man to a 
public institution, declare that it would thenceforth adorn 
“the Halls of those Walls”. In farcical writings artificial 
instances are used to supply a sort of mechanical humour ; 
as where Mr. Bouncer states that he feels ‘‘ grattered 
and flattified”. (To this phenomenon as a permanent 
feature in certain strata of language, and to analogous but 
casual examples observed in correlative actions, I invited the 
attention of Psychologists by a Note in this Journal as far 
back as January, 1878.) 

In respect of ‘‘ Contamination” also the spoken examples 
are identical in form and nature with those in (5); but they 
most frequently crop up in the talk of the illiterate ; as when 
an old woman recently pronounced a waiting-room to be 
stujficating ( = stuffy + (sutfo)cating). Of this process likewise 
instances may be manufactured ; as in a tale by Mayne Reid 
(I think), where an old hunter is represented as using pre- 
zackly (= pre(cisely) + eg(zactly), gz = 2: compare the facetious 
tanner-grown, or the American beauty electro-cution. As to 
phrases, we may both hear plenty and see them reproduced 
in sloppy journals and books ;—e.g.: the now frequent com- 
binations, ‘‘ cheap fares’ and ‘‘ dear rents,”’—as if we bought 


1This process occasionally repeats itself in modern times: thus, for 
“cabbage” (pronounced “cabbidge”) we often hear “kebbidge” (partial 
assimilation); a better instance is given by the series—Jane, Janie, 
Jennie (partial assimilation), pronounced Jinnie (complete assimilation) : 
and similarly, James ... Jimmy. 
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rents and fares over the counter,—are a confusion of ‘ cheap 
or dear goods” with “ high or low fares or rents.”’ 

A very important, or at any rate interesting, extension of 
“‘Contamination’’’ appears in what is called ‘‘ Popular Ety- 
mology”? (see my Note in MIND, just referred to), which 
is almost exclusively characteristic of the illiterate. The 
‘‘etymology,’’ however, properly speaking, is only part of a 
compound phenomenon, the other part being a modification 
of the shape of difficult and unfamiliar words upon the 
pattern of easy and familiar ones. The typical but extreme 
instance is the once general ‘‘ sparrow-grass”’ for ‘‘ aspara- 
gus,’ where the whole word is transfigured, and made to 
carry a meaning on its very face. Temporary instances, 
peculiar to individuals, are not uncommon, but leaving these 
I pass on (if I may resume written examples) to notice two 
or three that were furnished by my examinees, and could 
hardly be brought under mere “ misspellings.” One candi- 
date, for example, among scientific inventions entered Acto- 
nometer (for Acti-), and then described it as ‘‘ an instrument 
for measuring work,” taking his mistaken form acto- as 
the stem of actwm. Another derived the first part of tele- 
graph from 7édos, ‘‘end,” supposing that the instrument 
“‘ writes messages at the end of a wire”! In two other in- 
stances there was a mental assimilation, as to meaning only, 
of parts of given words to more familiar factors, viz. : Prosody 
was twice defined as the art of writing Prose ; and in Homo- 
phone, homo- was thrice taken as the Latin homo, and the 
whole word was defined by the respective candidates as 
“speech of man,” ‘‘a man who studies sounds,” and ‘an 
instrument which imitates men’s voices,’—meanings in- 
vented to suit the imagined derivations. 


The foregoing inquiries suggested the further question 
whether similar mistakes could be found in printed matter, 
or at any rate in well-printed matter. In advance, this 
seemed highly improbable, inasmuch as mistakes, whether 
of author or of compositor, undergo (or should undergo) the 
scrutiny of two or three pairs of eyes. Yet a few days’ 
careful observation of such print as came before me showed 
that our categories of error, in spite of readings in proof, 
were also here fairly well represented,—thanks, I believe, to 
the compositor. Thus, of instances falling under (1), I saw 
in a Literary Journal, ‘‘ Yes, by boy”; ‘‘ Lady W—plotted 
to deceiver her husband’’; in a work on Logic, ‘‘ On exami- 
nings those moods”’; in a History of Literature, ‘‘ Cobbett 
was the son of a farmer-labourer”’ ; in a recent reprint of 
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Ben Jonson, ‘‘Thou chooseth death” ;—under (3), in an 
examination-paper, Shervif for sheriff (although, by-the-bye, 
the former is really a much better spelling) ;—and under (4), 
in the ‘‘ Introduction” to the same Ben Jonson, ‘‘ Nor is it 
to be forgotton ...”; in the aforesaid Logic, ‘‘ Both may 
be truth (for true), but not both false’’; in a Letter in the 
Times, ‘‘ Conscienscious”’; in a Letter in ‘‘ the Daily News,” 
“Tennyson takes thinks on hearsay’’; in another column 
Mrs. Mramwell (for Bramwell) Booth. No doubt instances 
might have been multiplied without limit, if it had been 
convenient for me to continue to look for and record them. 


In closing I will venture to suggest that some utility may 
lurk under the mere curiosities (as they may seem) of the 
foregoing ‘Study’. From my own limited observation I 
infer that errors not a few, of the kinds above considered, 
besides others that are special to the process of copying, 
occur in old MSS., of all ages and languages ; and I am told 
that even Inscriptions are not free from them. It may be, 
although I am unaware of it, that there are in our country 
‘‘schools”’ of Archeology in which special attention is given 
to the linguistic side of that subject. Anyhow, it seems to 
me that students who are about to devote themselves to the 
study of ancient codices would find their work much lightened 
by a preliminary drill, interesting in itself, in the classifica- 
tion, from a psychological point of view, of errors which, 
like those above treated, they are sure to meet with: their 
chief difficulties would then be limited to the sporadic irre- 
ducible instances. 

Again, in the case of examinations of young people in 
which spelling counts, the Examiner should not, I think, 
give bad marks for mistakes falling within our five categories, 
unless, at least, the candidates have had instructions, and 
have been allowed time, to read over their answers. 
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Névroses et Idées Fixes. Travaux du laboratoire de Psychologie de 
la Clinique a la Salpétriére. Vol. I. (Premiére série), Dr. 
PIERRE JANET (pp. 492, avec 68 figures dans le texte) ; Vol. II. 
(Deuxiéme série), Prof. F. RaymMonp et Dr. Pierre JANET 
(pp. 560, avec 97 figures dans le texte). Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1898. 


THESE two large volumes, forming a psychological repertory of 
some 1000 pages, constitute a work of the first importance. For 
they not only contain a vast amount of minute, criticised, psycho- 
logical observations henceforward available to other investigators 
and critics ; they also show in ever more and more detail the 
application of a fruitful method. In his former work (L’ Automa- 
tisme Psychologique, reviewed by the late Prof. Croom Robertson 
in Mrnp, vol. xv., p. 120), Dr. Janet worked out with much cir- 
cumstance the conception of a systematised subconsciousness, 
which may result, in various degrees, temporarily or permanently, 
from disaggregation, or dissociation, of ordinary consciousness. 
In these ten years of persistent psychical research and experi- 
ment, the notions of dissociation, subconscious ‘ personality,” 
and the interpretations based upon them, have become very 
familiar ; so familiar, perhaps, as to be dangerously easy of 
application to ill- understood mental variations. Dr. Janet, 
however, like Binet and others, had founded his inferences not 
on the necessities of speculative psychology searching for co- 
herent logical interpretations, but on the multifarious experiments 
offered, made possible and made reproducible in the hysterical 
subjects of la Salpétriére and other institutions. The central 
idea of disaggregation of consciousness, or as I should prefer to 
say, disaggregation of idea-systems, was run through a multitude 
of diverse conditions,—aboulia, amnesia, anesthesia of many 
varieties, automatic writing, spiritism, and the whole train of 
phenomena subsummed under the term “ psychological automa- 
tism’”’. Now the facts of each case, the interpretations put upon 
the facts, and the detailed application of the experimental methods 
involved are matters for concrete, detailed discussion on the 
evidence ; but what impresses me as the point of primary im- 
portance, in the present work as in the earlier, is the elaboration 
of a method subtle enough to match the subtlety of the facts. 
Doubtless, in many detailed studies of dreams, hallucinations, 
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hysteria, and insanity, we had been supplied with abundant 
facts for interpretation, and occasionally the facts were critically 
handled by competent psychologists. What, however, was 
wanting was a sure and practical method of catching the subtle 
evanescences that constitute the content of dreams, hallucinations, 
etc. Such a method, Dr. Janet, following on the scientific lines 
of Charcot, suggested and justified. It is many years ago since 
Dr. Hughlings-Jackson applied to the ends of clinical research the 
same method of observing minutely the sequences of movement in 
epilepsy ; the results were of the highest order, aud prepared the 
way for the experimental verifications of Ferrier, Fritsch and 
Hitzig, Munck, and how many more? The stimulation and 
ablation methods of cerebral research have been followed and 
supplemented by a more searching histology, and, recently, both 
histology aud experimental localisation have been reinterpreted 
in the light of the ‘‘ neuron ’’—this loosely attached weed vibrat- 
ing in an ocean of cerebral jelly. And, no doubt, we shall yet 
come upon physical methods of more involved subtlety. But, far 
as our methods have gone, the results come short of the demands 
of psychological analysis, and where the method of Dr. Janet 
seems to me most important is in that it turns round and uses 
psychological processes as a means of physiological analysis. 
Already the study of aphasia and the mental concomitants of its 
many varieties has gone a considerable way; but Dr. Janet, by 
taking advantage of the immense variety of mental abnormalities 
in hysteria, has raised the method of psychological observation to 
the level of a method not only of cure—which is, after all, a veri- 
fication—but of discovery. The mental phenomena are the things 
primarily observed, and one feels, in working through a wealth of 
detail enough to shame the most industrious clinical observers, 
that the evanescent subtlety of the observed facts is really a pro- 
found funeciopai analysis of psycho-physical structure and will 
compel us to more involved conceptions of cerebral physiology. 
A hint of this was given in L’Automatisme Psychologique (p. 419): 
“ Doubtless, a certain physiological modification must, I am con- 
vinced, accompany this psychological disaggregation ; but the 
modification is absolutely unknown to us; it must be abnormal 
and much more delicate than this regular division of the brain 
into two hemispheres”’. Even more to the same purpose is Dr. 
Stout (Analyt. Psych., i., p. 32): ‘“ Indeed, one may say that the 
whole physiological plan of investigation of the higher cerebral 
processes is controlled and conditioned by psychological data, and 
even by psychological hypotheses’’. In delicacy, in the record of 
fine shades, in the restoration of mental sequences, the psycholo- 
gical method here applied matches approximately the “ soft play 
of life’; the stimulus is not an electrode, but a word, a sugges- 
tion, an idea; the movements observed are not simply co-ordina- 
tions of hand, arm, limb or eye, but the attitudes, the contractures, 
the convulsions, the verbal jingles, the writings that form the 
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motor expression of intellect or feeling. Physiological motions 
thus become an expression of idea-systems, and these in turn 
guide further inferences to physiological motions,—the psychical, 
asa rule, far out-running the physical in definiteness. 

The present work,—the second volume being produced con- 
jointly with Prof. Raymond—consists of a series of detailed studies 
along the lines already made familiar to us. In passing, one must 
note the same pellucid arrangement, the same clean-cut style, the 
same critical selection, as in the former book. Here as there, 
‘‘manufactured personalities”’ are an affair of every day; but 
Leonie I., II., and III., and Rose I.-IV., are seen to have been 
but giants in a very populous kingdom. And here, too, the 
phenomena are correlated by reference to the fundamental 
problem of the relation between “ neuroses”’ and “ fixed ideas ” 
‘‘ Psychological Automatism,” in the advanced sense given to it 
by Dr. Janet-——subconscious action of formerly conscious centres 
—is still everywhere assumed; but attention is concentrated on 
the production, analysis and dispersal of fixed ideas. And the 
“fixed ideas” chosen are principally, almost entirely, those of 
‘hysterical subjects”. This vague term Prof. Janet, in his 
former studies, has done much to define. He means by it, quite 
definitely, Charcot’s ‘“‘ major hysteria,” where certain stigmata— 
anesthesia, amnesia, etc. — are present. Why choose these 
subjects ? Not certainly because other forms of mental alienation 
do not afford abundant materials for the study of fixed ideas ; 
they afford rather too much, but, then, they are less available for 
functional analysis. In hysteria, the ‘“crisis’”’ is frequently 
repeated; the conditions of disaggregation, anzsthesia, are fre- 
quently evanescent, or capable of temporary restoration ; sugges- 
tibility is frequently great; somnambulism is sometimes spon- 
taneous, or easily induced by hypnotism. Consequently, selected 
hysterical subjects offer a continuous series of reproducible 
experiments in mental transformation, and the minute study of 
hysteria thus becomes at once a fruitful source of psychological 
material and a positive introduction to insanity proper. 

Next, what is a “‘ fixed idea”? The term ‘“ fixed idea” is taken 
in its most comprehensive sense. “ I] ne s’agit pas uniquement 
d’idées obsédantes d’ordre intellectuel, mais d’états émotifs per- 
sistants, d’états de la personnalité qui restent immuables, en un 
mot, d’états psychologiques qui une fois constitués persistent 
indéfiniment et ne se modifient plus suffisamment pour s’adapter 
aux conditions variables du milieu environnant”’ (i., p. 2). For 
practical purposes, this definition must serve. The elements in it 
are persistence in or out of relation to its apperception (or context), 
and invariability in a new context or under new stimulus. The 
two points mark the difference between permanent mental posses- 
sions and fixed. But in any case, the illustrations are better than 
any definition. The concrete case must be explained and the 
presence of fixed systems of ideas is only too easily established. 
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As one reads through the records—from simple recurrence of a 
limited obsession to the elaborate evolution of a ‘fugue ’’—one 
comes to regard ‘‘ fixed idea ” as at once an obstruction to normal 
systematisation, or apperception, and the starting-point of rela- 
tively independent or dissociated apperception-systems. It is 
difficult to be perfectly certain of the limit between a normal 
permanency in consciousness and an abnormal fixture. In the 
detailed studies, however, practical distinguishing features emerge. 
One important feature is that the “ fixed ideas” here analysed are 
always secondary, not primary ; they follow on some violent inter- 
ference with the mental organisation. Such interference may be 
emotional or intellectual, or it may be the result of physical 
exhaustion or injury. Dr. Janet insists on this many times in 
the course of his expositions ; not the “ fixed idea’’ produces 
dissociation, but dissociation, following exhaustion, etc., results in 
the formation of fixed ideas. The dissociating neurosis, or rather 
the neuro-psychosis, is primary; the fixed idea and its organic 
growth are secondary. ‘This coheres with the general doctrine of 
causation in insanity, which is a function of ‘‘nervous stress”’. 
But the nature of the fixed idea is better seen in Dr. Janet’s 
illustrations. 

The first study (i., pp. 1-68) is a case of Aboulia and fixed ideas. 
Dr. Janet first sketches the antecedents of the patient—neurotic 
or insane ancestry, bad character and stupidity in infancy, attack 
of typhoid fever at fourteen, consequent inertness and melancholy, 
intensified by her father’s death and “ puis par une passion 
amoureuse qui provoqua d’interminables réveries et qui fut, je 
crois, le début de ses idées de suicide”’ (p. 4). She then became 
peculiar in her actions,—remaining motionless for long periods, 
requiring her brothers or mother to hand her objects that were 
quite near, seeming much distressed and excited on having to 
move (se déranger), and occasionally bursting out into violent 
rage, tearing her clothes and knocking the furniture about. To 
the alienist, this sequence is so familiar that he is usually content 
to record it as a full account of the facts. Not so Dr. Janet. He 
proceeds first to study the patient’s movements. The first symptom 
is the singular difficulty of the movements. If she is asked to 
move an arm, to lift an article from the table, she refuses ; if the 
doctor insists, she says, ‘“‘I cannot do it’. She tries again and 
again, perhaps for a quarter or half an hour. So with other 
actions and movements. At first sight, one suggests physical 
disease of nerves; but this is negatived by the peculiar effect of 
moral influences (or more properly mental influences), as attention, 
distraction, and the like. The trouble is essentially cerebral (and 
here be it said that, however modified in expression for con- 
venience, the psycho-physical point of view is steadily maintained 
through all the studies,—‘ cerebral,’ for instance, being here 
associated with ‘‘ mental’). Nor is the case one of ‘délire du 
contact,” although it resembles that. ‘Ce qui est troublé, c’est 
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le contact actif, le fait d’accomplir un mouvement pour atteindre 
l’objet.’”” And the reasons for the hesitation are unknown to the 
patient herself. By similar and persistent elimination, Dr. Janet 
concludes that the trouble is primarily “ un trouble psychologique 
qui porte sur la faculté motrice, sur les phénoménes présidant aux 
mouvements” (p. 8). The patient herself, not knowing this, 
explains her refusals of notion as due to disgust with objects, and 
gradually this disgust gives rise to a fixed idea. ‘‘ En un mot, il 
y a un délire du contact qui est une simple idée fixe—et il y a un 
délire du contact qui est l’expression d’un trouble général de 
Vactivité. . . . Le trouble du contact que présente Marcelle rentre 
dans cette derniére catégorie.’ The isolation of the fixed idea is 
not always so easy, as the subsequent cases show. Dr. Janet 
next proceeds to discover the detailed constitution of the fixed 
idea. It cannot be due to a general exhaustion of motor centres 
or loss of motor images; for certain motions are preserved,— 
automatic movements, like respiration, reflex movements of knee, 
eye, mouth, etc., secondary automatic or acquired instinctive 
movements, like change of position, scratching; habitual move- 
ments, like threading a needle, and, lastly, certain complicated 
movements, performed even against her will, as breaking objects, 
or tearing her clothes, or making caricature sketches on paper, or 
biting her nails, or the elaborate sequences of movements involved 
in varied efforts to commit suicide. One class of movements is 
not only not lost, but is distinctly exaggerated, namely, suggested 
movements. Movements that she cannot execute voluntarily, or 
on a mild request, she readily does on a firm command. Post- 
hypnotic suggestions are instantly carried out, even when the 
suggested actions are precisely the same as those requested in 
the normal state. On further analysis, it is found that habitual 
actions—that is, past volitions—are preserved ; anything involving 
fresh volition, that is novelty, fails. The essential fact, then, is 
aboulia. From analysis of the movements, Prof. Janet proceeds 
to “les idées fixes’’. By watching the patient in various moods, 
sometimes semi-cataleptic, ending in tears, and by discovering her 
capacity for automatic writing, he was able to trace the fixed ideas 
to their origin. Certain “ crises of ideas ” occurred (p. 18). Some- 
times there were hallucinations. She complained that during the 
crisis, or nuage, ‘on lui parle dans la téte, que sa téte parle con- 
stamment”. ‘The basis of this hallucination is a disturbance of 
the psycho-motor mechanism of speech, the voice being none 
other than the patient’s own, The phenomenon here, Dr. Janet 
maintains, consisted of ‘‘ hallucinations kinésthesiques verbales ”. 
The term ‘ kinésthesiques ” conveys a less disputable meaning 
than ‘‘ sens musculaire’’. By further examination, the “ voices ” 
were found to be associated with ideas of persecution, certain 
forbiddings to do this or that, and all these had their origin in 
some episodes of the past life, being, in fact, mainly repetitions. 
For instance, the command by the “ voices” to ‘ die” and ‘“ not 
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to eat’ were really memories of desperate resolutions taken some 
years ago. ‘‘ Aujourd’hui ces idées se reproduisent sans lien 
entre elles et sans raison” (p. 25). We thus arrive at ‘‘ psycho- 
logical automatism ’’—reproduction of the past, without actual 
synthesis relative to the given situation. To relate these ideas to 
aboulia, Dr. Janet, after criticising M. Paulhan’s explanation— 
“association par contraste’’—concludes that there must exist 
further intellectual trouble and analyses the perceptions,—includ- 
ing intelligence, memory, imagination. As with movements, so 
here, the result is ‘‘incapacité de synthétiser les impressions 
nouvelles, qu’elles viennent du dedans ou du dehors” (p. 48). 
Following on this, there is great division of personality. ‘‘ Chaque 
idée fixe forme une sorte de personne qui n’a aucune pensée, 
aucun souvenir en dehors de la pensée dominante ’’ (p. 60). The 
displacing of some fixed ideas by others, the revealing of stratifica- 
tions of fixed ideas, the general improvement under treatment, all 
tend to verify the hypothesis of primary exhaustion, followed by 
defective synthetic power, and dissociation. The detailed justifi- 
cation of these positions would take too much space to summarise ; 
but the case illustrates all the leading principles of the volume. 
Here the terms that demand analysis are such as synthesis 
and neurosis. Every integration of elements into an operative 
organisation is synthesis, whether the elements be physical or 
psychical. But Dr. Janet intends rather to express the power of 
concentrating idea-systems for an object, and perhaps his meaning 
is almost expressed by the term voluntary attention. Let this 
power lapse and dissociation follows. The term synthesis, how- 
ever, is so mixed up with purely metaphysical associations that it 
is apt, in psychology, to convey something more than psychological 
terms, as such, have any title to convey. The instances given are 
enough to show that Dr. Janet is thinking steadily in the province 
of positive psychology, not in the province of metaphysics. Then 
as to neurosis. That mainly ‘“ functional” disorders are chosen, 
that partial or total, temporary or permanent, restorations of 
function are possible in the cases chosen, and that the apparent 
loss of function is frequently shown to be only the submerging of 
the function, all tend to indicate that neurosis may be taken in 
its accepted meaning—disorder of function without permanent 
disorder of structure. The line that divides the two disorders 
cannot be drawn a priori; it must be inferred from the kind of 
result got in analysis and treatment. After all, structure, in the 
ultimate analysis, is arrangement of elements—nerve elements, 
neurons, associating fibres, neurogleia, etc., and function is the 
working of just this arrangement so long as it has elasticity 
enough always to recover itself. If the elasticity disappears, the 
function lapses ; but then can the structure be any longer regarded 
as just the same? Where by no imaginable process of stimulation, 
or righting of mechanism, is the elasticity to be restored, as, e.g., 
in degeneration of motor centres from a blood-clot, there the 
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functional disorder ceases to be the result of neurosis simply ; it is 
then the result of an organic lesion. One of the features of these 
two volumes is the superb skill shown in discriminating between 
the mental concomitants of organic lesions and those of mere 
neuroses. 

In chapter ii., Dr. Janet discusses the methods of measuring 
attention. The essence of his case against accepting reaction-time 
as a measure of attention is that it fails to discriminate between 
reactions of absolute inattention and reactions of very acute 
attention. The extremes meet and so the measure fails. The 
demonstration of this by the method of graphics will not be easy 
to refute. Dr. Janet shows that it is quite possible, without 
apparatus, to arrange graded tests of attention, and he insists 
on the necessity of minute description of mental states during 
the experiments. In general, his method of graphics succeeds 
in showing a very clear difference between the reactions of 
subconsciousness and those of consciousness. ‘‘ En mesurant 
les temps de réaction, on a plus souvent qu’on ne le croit mesuré 
des phénoménes automatiques. . . . L’attention ne se borne pas i 
maintenir une image présente dans lesprit, mais elle travaille 
encore « combiner cette image avec les autres, A constituer des 
synthéses qui deviendront plus tard le point de départ d’un nouvel 
automatisme”’ (p. 108). Hence the necessity of critical combination 
of mathematical and descriptive methods. This is an excellent 
chapter. 

Chapter iii.—‘‘ L’amnésie continue ”—is the reproduction of a 
communication to the Congress of Experimental Psychology held 
in London in 1892. Dr. Janet here applies his method to memory. 
The special ‘‘ maladie de la mémoire” here investigated is that 
‘‘les malades deviennent, ’ partir d’un certain moment, incapables 
d’acquérir de nouveaux souvenirs” (p. 110). This condition is 
named ‘‘ amnésie continue,” since it persists during the life of the 
patient. ‘The most interesting feature of the chapter is the graphic 
method of recording the phases of amnesia in relation to the total 
personality. The condition is distinctly traced to emotional shock, 
followed by fixed ideas, primary and derivative. The hypnotic 
state is the revealer of the true beginning of dissociation. ‘‘ La 
maladie décompose et analyse mieux la mémoire que n’a pu faire 
la psychologie ” (p. 135). Besides conservation and reproduction, 
‘il faut qu’ une sorte de synthése réunisse les sensations produites 
et les rattache 4 la masse des idées antérieures, des sentiments 
passés et présents, de la coenaesthésie actuelle dont l’ensemble 
constitue la personnalité ”’ (p. 135). To this, Dr. Janet gives the 
name ‘ perception personnelle,” or ‘ personnification,” and the 
notion plays a very large part in all the investigations. The 
detailed correlation of ‘‘ amnésie continue ”’ with the fixed ideas is 
as elaborate as in the case of aboulia, and contains a multitude of 
psychological ‘‘ asides” that do not admit of summary. The fixed 
idea disturbs the sleep, distracts the attention, and exhausts the 
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brain in a way to provoke the continued affection of ‘‘la perception 
personnelle”’ (p. 142). Psychological treatment based on this 
hypothesis resulted in partial improvement of some cases. The 
improvements, temporary and permanent, are admirably expressed 
in the graphics. Curiously—and this is a problem by itself—the 
progress made in one case during waking hours was always lost 
again during sleep (p. 154). 

Probably the most elaborate of all the analyses is chapter iv. 
‘‘ histoire d’une idée fixe ” (pp. 156-212). This case illustrates well 
the stratification of fixed ideas, one layer being derived from the 
other. To separate primitive from derivative is extremely difficult ; 
but by steadily keeping to his method of minute observation and 
correlating every word and movement with the personal history, 
Dr. Janet succeeded in unveiling the history of the fixed idea of 
‘‘choléra’”’. By gradual displacement of syllables,—and the 
patience of the process is not less than the ingenuity,—he 
succeeded in breaking the power of this sound to cause hysterical 
convulsions. But the great difficulty was to keep the secondary 
fixed ideas from entering, like the seven devils, into the empty 
mind, A certain improvement did take place, suggestibility being 
reduced (p. 199). 

Not less interesting is chapter v.—‘‘ Les idées fixes de forme 
hysterique ” (pp. 215-233). The cases go to establish the existence 
of subconscious fixed ideas, manifested only in dreams or induced 
somnambulism, automatic writing, or the like, but still capable of 
initiatiny ‘‘crises”’. The hysterical form of fixed idea is held to be 
the simplest (p. 232). 

In the next three chapiers—vi., vil., vill. (pp. 234-353)—Dr. 
Janet makes a minute study of certain forms of perceptional and 
muscular affections in hysterical subjects. In chapter vi., the 
preblem of allochiria is analysed. Without claiming to offer an ex- 
haustive explanation, Dr. Janet concludes that ‘simple allochiria”’ 
is really due to misinterpretation of local signs, these being affected 
on account of anesthesia or hypozsthesia (p. 255). ‘* Complete 
allochiria,” he suggests, grafts itself on to the other form as a result 
of a pathological habit (p. 262). The problem of right and left in 
perception has always been difficult, and some of the observations 
here will certainly assist in the solution. In chapter vii.—a case 
of hysterical hemianopsia—the chief interest lies in the demonstra- 
tion of the varying limits of the conscious visual field, the 
persistence of subconscious vision, the varieties of the anzsthetic 
areas, the corresponding variations in the field of consciousness and 
the restorations of sensation possible in the hypnotic state. ‘“ Nous 
avons affaire ici, en résumé, & un phénomeéne qui a été jusqu’ici 
peu observé, la détermination d’une forme de champ visuel par 
l'idée fixe’ (p. 290). It is iittle wonder if those cases of the major 
hysteria puzzle the alienist, when “retrécissements du champ 
visue!, douleurs localisées singuliérement, des contractures de 
forme étrange, des parésies”’ (p. 290) can all be exhibited as a 
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sequence that begins in a fixed idea due to exhaustion of the 
cerebral centres. ‘‘ De plus en plus l’hystérie est la grande 
simulatrice, comme le disait si souvent Charcot” (p. 291). In 
chapter viii. these ‘‘ contractures, paralysies, spasmes des muscles 
du trone chez les hysteriques ” are made the subject of yet more 
minute functional dissection, and the leading concept of dissociation 
is again shown to run everywhere. The physiological methods are 
objective and the results can be verified by any other observer. In 
particular, the value of respiration and spasm of muscle-groups as 
indicating psycho-neural changes is made abundantly manifest by 
exact tracings (pp. 328-340). 

In the remaining chapters of volume i., we return to the more 
strictly psychological order of analysis. In chapter ix.—“ insomnie 
par idée fixe subconsciente’’—a somewhat strikeing instance is 
given of insomnia due to a persistent dream, which is absolutely 
forgotten immediately on awaking. The sequence of tests that 
revealed the origin of this insomnia has all the charm of a romance. 
The insomnia, which no ordinary form of treatment could touch, 
is found to be only a secondary phenomenon (p. 372)—being but 
the conclusion of a terrifying dream. Not all hysterical insomnias 
are susceptible of this interpretation ; but, in the particular cases, 
once the fixed idea was discovered, or, rather, recovered, in the 
hypnotic state, it was dealt with, disintegrated and dissipated ; the 
result being frequently restoration to normal habits of sleep. The 
effect of submerged dreams, the nature of sleep, the relation of 
amnesia to insomnia, and other similar matters are here discussed 
with much acuteness. In chapter x., we have an account of a case 
of “‘ possession and modern exorcism”. Objectively, the sequence 
of phenomena appears to be a case of ordinary saturnine mania, 
with delusions and suicidal tendency, After investigation for 
weeks, the sequence was revealed as remorse following on some 
moral lapse, consequent shame, silence, hallucinations of punish- 
ment, death, and possession by the devil—all in an unstable 
nervous constitution. The way that Dr. Janet succeeded in 
establishing actual correspondence with this ‘‘ devil ”—a specimen 
of the writing is given—and the way he ultimately exorcised 
him, reducing him, indeed, to mere dissociation and fixed idea, 
read more like a well-concerted effect by Cagliostro than like 
sober science; but the analysis falls strictly within his method 
and the functioning of disordered mind is correlated in detail 
with the normal. An account of subconscious hallucinations 
and divination by mirrors is given in a separate chapter. The 
volume ends with a most important chapter on “the influence of 
somnambulism and the need, or desire (besoin), of direction” (p. 423- 
480). In this, the ethical as well as the psychological relations of 
hypnotismand the susceptibilities of hypnotised persons are carefully 
canvassed. The chapter is, in some sort, a focussing of the leading 
principles of the whole volume: rapport, suggestion, influence 
somnambulique, passion somnambulique, pens¢ée persistante de 
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l’hypnotiseur, besoin de direction chez les douteurs, la maladie de 
l'isolement, influence d’une affirmation d’étrangére—indicate the 
topics treated. 

I have left myself little space to deal with volume ii., which is a 
conjoint production of Dr. Janet and Prof. Raymond. The principle 
difference between the two volumes is that the first is given up more 
to expositions of general principles, the second is given up more to 
description of cases as illustrations of those principles. The volume 
covers a very extended area of mental diseases : mental confusion 

—primitive, secondary and periodie ; the aboulias—also primitive, 
secondary and periodic ; the deliriums of the cwnwsthesis—loss of 
the feeling of personality ; the emotional deliriums—systematised, 
permanent and generalised ; obsessions and impulsiveness— 
hysterical and other; varieties of sleep; thesomnambulisms, fugues ; 
diseases of sensibility —anesthesias, dyszsthesias—simple and 
complicated ; tremors and choreas ; tics—hysterical and psychas- 
thenic ; paralyses—systematic, localised and hysterical ; con- 
tractures ; affections of language; visceral spasms ; vaso-motor and 
trophic affections. Some notion of the amount of labour involved 
in these “ lecons cliniques du mardi,” may be gathered from the 
fact that 152 cases are minutely analysed and discussed. And, like 
the first volume, this is admirably clear and precise in writing and 
inarrangement. Probably the most striking discussions are on the 
somnambulisms and fugues (chap. vii.), where the whole process of 
the subconscious apperception of fixed ideas is dissected and laid 
bare. By whatever name we shall ultimately agree to call this 
kingdom of the subconscious, its existence and organisation are 
henceforward facts to be explained, not hypotheses to be speculated 
upon. he whole range of problems dealt with by the Societies for 
Psychical Research are dealt with here by a method that justifies 
itself at every hand, and if I have said so little in criticism of 
details—and many points offer—it is because I have been so 
profoundly impressed not only with the large mass of material, but 
also with the persistent scientific industry and competence of the 
observers. In fulfilling the canons of the great Charcot-tradition, 
they have set a pattern to the world. Of the facts in Dr. Janet’s 
former work, Prof. W. James said: “ All these facts, taken together, 
form unquestionably the beginning of an inquiry which is destined 
to throw a new light into the very abysses of our nature” (Prin. of 
Psych., i., 211). It is not too much to say that this great work of 
Dr. Janet and Prof. Raymond is a fitting sequel to that brilliant 
beginning. W. Lestie MAcKENZIE. 


Les Principes @une Sociologie Objective. Par ADOLPHE CosTE, 
Ancien président de la Société de Statistique de Paris. Paris: 
F. Alcan, 1899. Pp. iv., 243. 

THE avowed object of this essay is ‘‘to react against the rising 

flood of psychology which threatens to invade sociology and to 
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confound it with the moral and political sciences’’. Sociology, 
the author maintains, is ‘‘a science of facts which may very 
usefully serve to control the science of ideas, but on condition of 
being independent of it’ (p. 1). Its basis must not be psy- 
chological and subjective, but objective and ‘“ expérimentale” 
[ =experiential}. _M. Coste wishes to bring back the science to the 
‘positive’ character which its founder Auguste Comte sought 
to give it. He is, however, by no means a blind and uncritical 
disciple. He modifies considerably the ‘‘ encyclopedic series of 
the sciences’’—that famous classification, which he considers 
Comte’s greatest philosophical conception (p. 52); he alters still 
more the form and meaning of the ‘law of the three stages”; he 
excludes from sociology a great deal that Comte included in it, 
and he seeks to keep it clear of misleading physical and biological 
analogies. Yet he holds that such changes are in accordance with 
the true spirit of Comte’s thinking. ‘‘ Towards the end of his life 
the positivist philosopher was led to complete his original series 
of sciences, which ended with sociology, by adding a seventh 
science: La morale ou l’anthropologie,” the division between 
ethics and sociology being not less real nor less important than 
that between biology and sociology (p. 52). Littré pointed out 
that psychology and xsthetics had as good a claim as ethics to be 
recognised at the end of the scale; and M. Coste proposes to 
group them all together under the general name of ‘‘ Ideology ”— 
a science that exists as yet only in a fragmentary condition (p. 55). 
The table of fundamental sciences thus admits of rearrangement 
in a symmetrical scheme of three trilogies: (1) The Mathematical 
Sciences, viz.: Arithmetic (or, more widely, the Science of Pure 
Quantity), Geometry, Mechanics; (2) The Physical Sciences, viz. : 
Astronomy, Physics, Chemistry ; (3) The Organic Sciences, viz. : 
Biology, Sociology, Ideology (p. 56). These last three deal re- 
spectively with ‘‘the living organism,” ‘the social organism,” 
‘the mental organism” (p. 43). The method of the science of 
pure quantity is deduction, observation coming in only to a small 
extent in geometry and even in mechanics. Astronomy, on the 


other hand, is the most perfect example of a science of odservation. 
In Physics we have experiment, and in Chemistry we have the 
reversible experiment. Biology introduces the comparative inethod. 


Sociology is chiefly dependent on the historical method; and 
Ideology (in spite of Comte) is in great part dependent on the 
subjective method, or rather on an objectivo-subjective method. 
This chapter (vi.) on method is interesting, and has been con- 
siderably influenced by Mill’s Logic. But the discussion is rather 
brief and abstract. The author remarks in his preface that 
scientific discoveries ave not made by means of methodology (p. 11.), 
which is quite true. But as the book before us treats of 
‘‘principles’’ (the detailed examination of sociological problems 
being reserved for a future volume), a fuller discussion of method 
might have been expected, especially as the distinction drawn 
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between sociology and ideology is fundamental and may seem to 
need express justification. 

‘‘There are,”’ we are told, ‘‘two orders or classes of historical 
facts—the one set of facts correlated with one another and with 
the growth of population; the other set without any regular 
filiation or exact correlation with the condition of society, because 
they are due to the impulsive originality of great individuals.” 
To the first order the author assigns the facts relating to govern- 
ment, to economic production, to religious belief, to social solidarity. 
To the other group he relegates “ the fine arts, poetry, philosophy, 
pure science, sublime sentiments, heroic acts”. Utilitarianism 
marks the first group, idealism the second (pp. 5, 6, 235). The 
facts of the first group, moreover, are always special to a race or 
a nation and change with its changes. The facts of the second 
order are neither as special nor as variable; they suit, more or 
less, all races and all countries (p. 7). Now there is clearly a 
distinction between (1) those actions, sentiments and ideas which 
are generally diffused through any particular society, and which 
are closely bound up with its cohesion as a society, and (2) on the 
other hand, the sporadic ‘“‘ bye-products ’’ of exceptional individual 
brains. There is also a distinction between the actions, ideas, 
ete., which can be ‘ imitated,’ or transmitted from one society to 
another, and those which cannot be assimilated by other societies 
at all, or not without undergoing serious modification A pro- 
position in Euclid, for instance, may be apprehended by an 
Knglish school-boy of to-day exactly as it was apprehended 
by a Greek youth of two thousand years ago; but even the 
most cultured student of antiquity can only partially, and by 
a great effort of imagination, put himself outside his own social 
and intellectual environment so as to read a Greek tragedy, 
or look at a Greek statue, in the emotional mood to which it 
originally appealed. M. Coste has given no sufficient justification 
of the particular line of demarcation which he draws. The 
painting, the poetry, the philosophy—and even to some extent the 
science—of a people are national products and correlated with the 
rest of the national life quite as much as the forms of religious 
belief, which may be borrowed by one people from another and, 
in the case of all the higher religions, are largely international in 
character. On the other hand mechanical inventions are ‘ utili- 
tarian,” and directly subserve “social interest”; as such they 
must be placed in M. Coste’s first group (except in so far as ‘hey 
lead on to theoretical science). Yet they are individual in teir 
origin almost as much (and as little) as the fine arts, and they are 
certainly more capable than the latter of being fully apprecia ed 
and imitated beyond the national frontiers. 

The distinction drawn by M. Coste seems (if a psychologic a 
explanation may be sugyested) the outcome of his own speci 1 
studies. He is a statistician, and he is therefore inclined to leav 2 
out of sociology what does not admit of quantitative measuremen . 
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As he says himself (p. 10), fine art, poetry, virtue, heroism and 
metaphysics are ‘‘ excentric,”’ and their phases escape calculation. 
But the difference between them and mechanical contrivances or 
religious beliefs is surely one of degree. It is indeed strange to 
find an adherent of the “ positive’ philosophy treating intellectual 
development as if it were not at all dependent upon the social en- 
vironment. ‘‘ La race, l’époque, le milieu ne sont pas, comme on 
l'a prétendu, les facteurs de la production intellectuelle”’ (p. 13). 
They are not tie factors, i.c., the sole factors; but they may be 
factors for all that. Having laid down an abstract distinction, 
M. Coste here, as in other matters, goes on to admit qualifica- 
tions. He allows, e.g., that architecture, the writing of history, 
jurisprudence, are in many ways related to the utilitarian arts and 
are therefore not independent of political and social conditions. 
(p. 15). 

The important truth underlying M. Coste’s distinction of ideo- 
logy from sociology seems really to be this, that a very large part 
of the events dealt with by history, and what some may think the 
most interesting part, are the outcome of individual genius, of 
individual caprice and passion, of what (in our ignorance) we call 
chance or accident, and cannot therefore be brought under the 
generalisations of the sociologist or fitted into statistical tables. 
M. Coste himself suggests a definition of history, which marks 
well his difference from Mr. Herbert Spencer: ‘‘ the picture of the 
intervention of great personalities in the development of social 
forces’’ (p. 11), or, as he puts it elsewhere, ‘‘ the embroidery of 
chance on the sociological canvas”’ (p. 190). But it is one thing 
to recognise that history cannot be merged in sociology: it is 
another to attempt to draw a hard and fast line between the 
“individual” and the “social” factors in human evolution. 

Again, if it be admitted (as against Comte) that it is important 
to distinguish psychology, ethics and esthetics from sociology, it 
is most unscientific to restrict psychology, as M. Coste’s classifica- 
tion does, to the higher phases of man’s intellectual development. 
The ordinary feelings and sentiments which are involved in 
“sociality ” require psychological investigation, and must be taken 
account of by ethics and to some extent by esthetics also, as well 
as the conscious reflections of the scientific thinker and the 
conscious ideals of the hero, the saint or the artist. If M. Coste 
had limited himself to arguing that it was better to place sociology 
before, than after, psychology in the hierarchy of the sciences, his 
position would have been less assailable. He shows very well 
(p. 82) that Mr. H. Spencer’s arrangement, which places psycho- 
logy before sociology, results in ‘‘an exaggeration of individualism 
and of its influence on society”. In other respects, however, M. 
Coste seems hardly quite just to the merits of Mr. Spencer’s 
classification of the sciences, which is made on a different (and 
perhaps a safer) basis than Comte’s. 

Into Comte’s “law of the three stages’’ M. Coste introduces 
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very great modifications or ‘‘ attenuations”. ‘ The law,” he says, 
“does not seem applicable either to the whole range of social 
activities or to all peoples ”’ (p. 87). It applies only to intellectual 
development, “‘ or, to be more precise, to the evolution of belief” 
(la croyance). For Comte’s terms ‘‘ Theology, Metaphysics, Posi- 
tive Science,’ M. Coste substitutes ‘‘ Biomorphism, Sociomor- 
phism, Rationalism’; and he connects the law with the three 
kinds of Organic science. Biomorphism consists in animating all 
objects. It is the rule of instinct, the stage at which human 
societies are close to animal societies. Sociomorphism (a bar- 
barous word, but authorised by the precedent of ‘‘ Sociology ’’— 
cf. p. 89, note) consists in introducing into nature customs and 
tradition. The government of the world is now pictured on the 
analogy of the government of the city, of the federation or the 
Empire. This is the epoch of hierarchical polytheism, of ‘“ archi- 
theism”’ (i.e., the recognition of one chief god, sovereign over 
others), of monotheism, and also “of that metaphysie which dis- 
guises His divinity under the names of The Absolute, The Infinite, 
The One Substance, The Unknowable”’. ‘ Rationalism, finally, 
consists in seeing in nature the objective reason of which our 
consciousness is the subjective form; it is the final identification 
of being and knowing (to follow the Hegelian formula), the rela- 
tivism of Comte, the universal determinism of Claude Bernard.” 
“ Instinct, Tradition, Law, such would be the actual translation 
of the formula of Auguste Comte” (p. 90)—a free translation, it 
must be admitted. The foregoing abbreviated extracts will show 
how far M. Coste has deviated from the rigid positivist doctrine. 
Moreover, he recognises that though society as a whole may pass 
from one stage of belief to another, and from one type of social 
institutions to another, the older stages continue to survive (pp. 
144-149) ; and he sees no advantage in hastily attempting to reach 
the final stage. He considers ‘‘demi-rationalism,’” such as is 
represented in the liberal Protestantism of England and America, 
much better adapted to the existing condition of knowledge and 
more favourable to social solidarity than the pseudo-rationalism 
which confronts Catholicism in France (p. 214). 

On the more purely sociological matters (apart from questions 
of method), which occupy a large part of the volume, little can 
be said here. M. Coste finds ‘the force which serves as the 
efficient cause of progress’”’ (he appears to assume that there 
must be one such force) in ‘‘ the inevitable increase and progres- 
sive concentration of population”’ (p. 103). By this, however, 
he does not mean that the society with the densest population is 
always the most highly advanced. ‘Social progress depends upon 
the increase of population subjected to a common discipline (p. 
123). ‘It is unification that matters much more than numerical 
increase’ (p. 154). In working out his formula, M. Coste resorts 
to facts which can be quantitatively and ‘‘ objectively ’’ estimated. 
Applying ‘‘ rational sociometry’”’ to the leading states of modern 
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times (and he holds that it is with the best known societies, and 
not with primitive savages, that the sociologist should deal), 
M. Coste compares (a) their absolute populations ; (b) the numbers 
in each nation which live in large towns; (c) the proportion of 
those living in large towns to the total population. The various 
tables give very different results. A final table is compiled by 
combining (a) and (c)—the comparative numbers being multiplied 
together. (There is, by the way, an error in the calculation of 
the figures for Great Britain on p. 174.) Table a alone would 
put Russia at the head of nations, but a combination with table c 
puts Great Britain at the head. These statistical results M. Coste 
finds confirmed by a comparison of Great Britain, France and 
Germany (or rather Prussia) in respect of government, economic 
production, religion, etc. In every social respect Great Britain 
comes out first (in purely intellectual matters M. Coste would not 
rank us so high; but then he has excluded them from sociology). 
His conclusions are flattering to our patriotism. Itis, therefore, in 
no spirit of national jealousy that one » hes some Socrates would 
arise in France to put troublesome .uestions to her fluent 
sociological writers with their complacent antitheses and calm 
trust in the category of quantity as supreme. Statistics are 
‘‘ objective,” certainly; but they only apply to a limited range of 
matters. And do not their interpretation and the correlation of 
them with facts that cannot be easily measured depend much on 
the ‘subjective’ judgment of the individual? What is the 
standard for ‘“ unification’’ or for good government—other than 
mere increase of population? Is the concentration of population 
in large towns altogether a mark of progress? Even M. Coste 
seems to have his doubts (p. 175). 

The concluding chapters apply the ‘art of sociology to the 
interpretation of history, to a criticism of the present social con- 
ditio.. of France (a very unbiassed chapter) and to a cautious 
forecast of future changes and a discussion of the way in which 
society can be modified by conscious human effort. All these 
discussions are interesting and suggestive, though the value of 
them is perhaps due less to the ‘objective sociometry’’ which 
M. Coste rates so highly, than to his own “ subjective’’ insight as 
a critic of complex social and political phenomena. 


D. G. RiItcHIe. 


La Nowvelle Monadologie. By Cu. Renouvirr and L. Prat. 
Paris: Armand Colin, 1899. Pp. 546. 


To those who continue to regard philosophic speculation as an 
activity of man’s rational nature, no phenomenon is more puzzling 
to explain than the persistence with which the majority of philo- 
sophers continue to offer as the ultimate truth of metaphysics a 
solution of the problem of life which breaks down ab initio, and 
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in the most obvious manner, which leads to no valuable results 
or convenient methods, and into which no ingenuity of the greatest 
intellects has been able to introduce the least element of novelty 
and progress. For from the earliest days when the Eleatics of 
the West and the Brahmins of the East first enunciated it, the 
dreary doctrine that ‘it is all one’ has maintained its unity in 
the diversity of its manifestations and admirably illustrated the 
dictum plus ga change plus c’est la méme chose. Monism has 
exercised over men’s minds a fascination the more remarkable by 
reason of the ease with which its difficulties could be apprehended, 
and obviated by the rival hypothesis of pluralism. If all things 
are one, then there is nothing but the nature of the One itself to 
account for all that all things are, and if these do not please us, it 
is hopeless to protest or complain or reform. All distinctions are 
really indifferent to and incapable of reaching the immutable and 
ineluctable unity of the world’s essence, and this common doom 
overtakes also the distinctions of good and evil, right and wrong, 
pleasant and painful, which form the practical necessities impelling 
us to reflexion and forcing us to re-think our experience. The 
ambiguous dictum ‘it is all one’ is thus necessarily the Alpha 
and Omega of Monism in practice as wellas in theory. Pluralism 
on the other hand leaves at least some specious ground for the 
thought of a real struggle, for the hope of a real victory, whereby 
the experience of finite beings may be ‘remoulded nearer to the 
heart’s desire’. And yet the possibilities of this solution have 
never really been fully explored and systematically discussed ; the 
terrors of monistic tradition have nearly always driven back even 
the boldest from the tabooed territory, and kept the crowd in the 
sterile paths strewn with the dry bones of dead philosophies, 
which at best conduct to the extinction and absorption of all 
things in the cold clutches of an inhuman unity of the uni- 
verse. 

The truth of these remarks is most instructively exemplified by 
the fate of Leibniz. Leibniz, who had every qualification for 
philosophic greatness except courage, had marked hankerings 
after pluralism. At his magic touch atomism blossomed into 
monadism, and monadism has ever since remained the only 
philosophically respectable form of pluralism. But Leibniz him- 
self had not the courage to enter the promised land, and to dispel 
the bogies which were supposed to haunt it. By profession a 
courtier and by temperament a conciliator, who if he had happened 
to be born a Parsee would doubtless have devoted his life to the 
reconciliation of Ormuzd and Ahriman, he only erected a monu- 
ment which faced both ways. His monadology is still the great 
landmark on the road to pluralism, but the true pluralist must 
resolutely pass beyond it and disregard the palimpsest inscriptions 
graven upon it, which would only conduct him back to the monism 
from which he seeks to escape. The infinity of God and the 
world, the absolute determination of every event, the infinite 
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number of monads and their dependence on a central unity in 
whose magic mirror they discern the workings of the world, 
are incompatible with a pluralist reading of the monadology, 
and more than enough to demolish the very conception of the 
monad. 

Hence, whosoever would start from Leibniz to penetrate the 
unexplored possibilities of pluralism must first of all correct him 
in these points and write a new monadology. This is the service 
MM. Renouvier and Prat have rendered to philosophy. The 
Nowvelle Monadologie may be taken in addition as a gratifying 
proof that age has not dimmed the keenness of M. Renouvier’s 
insight, the breadth of his interests, the ripeness of his judgment, 
the sincerity of his convictions, and, perhaps I may add, the 
austerity of his virtue. For though it is evident that the clouds 
on the spiritual horizon appear to M. Renouvier very many and 
very black, he manages to surround himself with an atmosphere 
of pure moralism which cannot but be salutary in a France which 
seems bent upon leading civilisation on the downward path of 
decadence. Let us hope, therefore, that the voices of those crying 
in the wilderness will not die away unheard, but will avail to 
forearm as well as to forewarn. At all events none can read MM. 
Renouvier and Prat’s book without respect, though the amount 
of profit and interest found in it will perhaps be proportionate to 
the reader’s antecedent sympathy with the authors’ purpose and 
tendencies of thought. The present reviewer is so sensible of 
such sympathy, and of the interest MM. Renouvier and Prat’s 
discussions have consequently excited, that he is specially bound 
to recognise the fact that a monist of the traditional type might 
judge quite differently. And indeed he might reasonably require 
to be argued with more fully and with more deference to the 
prevalence of his opinion in the world of thought. The Nowveile 
Monadologie, unfortunately, is not distinguished by persuasiveness 
in its polemics. It is too dogmatic and the notes at the end of 
each section, though full of striking criticisms, are too meagre to 
erase this impression. 

Faults may also be found in the method of presentation. The 
absence of a preface baffles curiosity as to the respective contribu- 
tions of the two collaborators. The ordering and sequence of the 
141 sections of which the work is composed is not always very 
obvious, and in the text no hint is given of the subject treated in 
them. The table of contents might advantageously be expanded 
and an index would have been a great boon. 

But to pass to the characteristic features of MM. Renouvier 
and Prat’s doctrine, it has already been remarked that for the 
most part they follow logically from their clear perception of the 
fact that Leibniz’s monadology must be amended if it is to remain 
a monadology. Soin reliance upon the principle of relativity they 
decisively reject absolutism in every form. The reality of infinity 
is denied substantially on the grounds stated in Kant’s antinomies. 
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The pre-established harmony consists merely in the fact that the 
order of nature keeps each monad informed of what is happening 
in every other, according to regular and necessary sequences. 
Its conception is only a more precise analysis of causality, not a 
rival to it. Yet the monads are also free; i.e. (within their own 
peculiar limits), each can initiate completely spontaneous acts 
(‘“‘purs accidents,” p. 50) the consequences of which are regulated 
by the pre-established harmony. In this they only follow God’s 
example whose creation of the world was such an act of will. 
lor the rest He is the author of the pre-established harmony, and 
the supreme Person (not in the illusory sense of the Athanasian 
metaphysic). He is consequently finite, being limited by the 
personality and freedom of the monads. But only the finite can 
be perfect (p. 463), though (p. 464) the creature must not be 
allowed to become as perfect as its creator (surely a curious relic 
of mediwvalism this, which shows that M. Renouvier’s is still a 
jealous God!). Hence the explanation of the reality of evil, which 
baffled monism, and a vindication of the divine goodness and 
providence ; evil is due to human freedom. It follows that the 
present system of the world is the result of a fall (the unjust 
aggression of some monads leading to a demolition of the cosmic 
equilibrium and the aggregation of vast masses which man can no 
longer control), and contrasts painfully both with the perfect order 
before the experience of evil and the still higher perfection which 
God may be trusted hereafter to establish. 

The religious tone and aims of this theodicy are obvious. But 
in spite of their agreement with the spirit of Christianity, MM. 
Xenouvier and Prat are clearly disposed to despair of reforming 
its traditional form. They claim to have preserved its chief 
doctrines, but they propound (pp. 533-35), a formidable and out- 
spoken list of dogmas which are ‘‘all contrary either to reason or 
to morality ”’. 

It is clear that the theistic monadism of this doctrine goes 
pretty far in the direction of pluralism. Nevertheless it may be 
doubted whether it goes quite far enough to be really secured 
against the reductio ad absurdwm of a reabsorption by the One. 
These doubts apply to its solutions both of the problem of evil 
and of the problem of causation. 

In the first place, granting that the final aim of Philosophy is 
to construct a theory of life which will serve as a theodicy (or 
rather as a cosmodicy), it seems doubtful whether the measures 
advocated are sufficiently thorough to relieve God from the 
assumption of ‘the ignominious guilt of having made such men 
in such a world”. To make a world free to go wrong, which 
goes wrong so completely as ours, hardly seems the part either of 
goodness or of wisdom. And why must the posse peccare which 
is needed to constitute freedom necessarily result in actual sin, 
of which the potentiality would have done, psychologically, just 
as well? Again, if actual sin is necessary, will it not remain 
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possible after any amount of experience, and so constitute an 
insuperable menace to any doctrine of complete redemption? The 
truth seems to be that so long as absolute creation is attributed 
to the deity the monads cannot be rendered independent enough 
not to pass the burden of evil on to their creator. It is better, 
therefore, to assume an original plurality of the world’s con- 
stituents, and to regard evil as due to the friction of a non- 
equilibrated universe which has not yet learnt to work smoothly 
and harmoniously. Then God can be good and good victorious, 
just because neither God nor good is all. 

Secondly it is to be regretted that the Nowvelle Monadologie 
retains the name of the pre-established harmony. It always was 
a cumbrous and unnatural device, and it has now been whittled 
away to such an extent that the name can only mislead. And it 
contributes nothing to the solution of the problem of causation. 
For practical purposes we shall and must continue to suppose 
that things act on one another. For the purposes of the physical 
sciences the notion of a cause is a caput mortwwm which only 
introduces perplexity into the manipulations of equations whereby 
we calculate the sequences of events. And for the purpose of 
solving the ultimate metaphysical question of how interaction 
is possible at all, all theories are equally impotent (because 
equally invalid), and the pre-established harmony is no more 
successful than the transeunt cause or the unity of substance. 
For it explains the apparent interaction of things by a miracle 
that adds nothing to our knowledge and our comprehension ; 
and moreover involves transeunt causation which it was intended 
to avoid, as between the deity and the monads. The monistic 
explanation by the unity of the universe, is, it may be added, just 
as impotent; for we can as little explain the changes in A’s states 
as the action of A upon B. It is fortunate, therefore, that the 
problem does not really stand in need of solution. For it really 
reduces itself to the question why anything exists at all, and 
that question is admittedly illegitimate. Granting, however, that 
existence must ultimately be factual, it can easily be seen that its 
constituents must be in interaction. For otherwise no world can 
result, which is contrary to fact. 

An appreciation of this situation would not only relieve the 
monadology of the pre-established harmony, but will also serve 
to defend it against the charge certain to be brought against it, of 
ultimately deriving the world from irrationality, in this case an 
irrational and arbitrary act of creation. To this charge pluralism 
can confidently retort with a tw quoque. For by monism also 
existence must be accepted as initially factual, while the unity 
of its principle renders the subsequent conflict of phenomena 
profoundly irrational. Evil is theoretically unintelligible because 
practically insuperable. For the vice from which we suffer is of 
the substance of the All and therefore incurable. Pluralism on 
the other hand is not compelled to regard the perversity of things 
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as all-pervading, nor the Devil as an accredited manifestation of 
the Absolute ; it can regard evil as partial and eradicable and so 
deny that the factual is as such the irrational. But, as I remarked 
before, all this needs working out and will bear it: meanwhile 
we may accept MM. Renouvier and Prat’s new monadology as a 
welcome advance towards a satisfactory pluralism. 


F. C. §. ScHILLER. 
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A Brief Introduction to Modern Philosophy. By Arruur KEnyon 
Rogers, Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Co. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., 1899. Pp. viil., 360. 


As a first book to be placed in the hands of the beginner in Philosophy, 
this little work is in every respect admirable. The key-note is struck in 
the first words of the preface: “The following pages have been written 
with a definite aim in view. This aim has been, in as untechnical a way 
as possible, and with as little presupposition of previous philosophical 
training, to show how the problems of philosophy, which are apt to 
seem to the student on his first introduction to them rather arbitrary and 
unintelligible and with no very apparent relation to the concrete in- 
terests of life, in reality are not manufactured problems, but arise of 
necessity out of any attempt to understand the world and to appreciate 
the value which belongs to human experience.” We believe that Dr. 
Rogers has succeeded in accomplishing the task which he has set for 
himself. He begins by pointing out that a Philosophy is simply « 
connected view of life as a whole, and a certain practical attitude towards 
it. Its aim is to “do thoroughly and in full consciousness of itself, what 
in popular thinking we do in a loose and unsystematic fashion”. The 
author then proceeds to expound and to compare critically the main 
theories which have been advanced by various philosophers. At the 
outset he discusses “ Dualism, Pantheism and Theism”. Dualism is 
condemned on the ground that “any two things which are taken to start 
with as separate from each other necessarily require some larger con- 
ception if they are to be brought into relation, for a relation implies that, 
after all, they do come within some kind of a unity”. Pantheism either 
‘*puts the reality back of finite things which are merely its manifestations : 
or it identifies reality with the finite things taken collectively”. In the 
first case, it cuts the unifying principle from the things which it is 
supposed to unify; in the second it yields “no unity at all, but only « 
jumble of conflicting particulars”. If a third alternative is adopted and 
particulars are treated as illusive appearances, Pantheism denies the very 
facts which it endeavours to explain. The author’s own Philosophy is a 
form of Theism, which is only developed gradually as the book proceeds so 
as to lead up to the final chapters in which it is explicitly expounded. 
At the outset Dr. Rogers paves the way for his own positive teaching by 
a criticism of the form of Theism which passes current in ordinary 
theology and common-sense theories, as the semi-official philosophy of 
religion. This leaves us with “three distinct factors—material things, 
conscious beings, and as a third reality which creates and directs them, 
God”. Two difficulties are insisted on. The first is the unintelligible 
nature of the relation of matter to the Creative Spirit and to other 
spirits ; the second is that on this view intelligence or design enters into 
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the world-process ‘only in the form of a distinct or supplementary 

ower”. “Teleology only appears where mechanism breaks down.” 
The difficulty concerning the nature and existence of matter is taken up 
in the next chapter, which deals with “ Materialism and Subjective 
Idealism”. It is shown that these theories both embody truths which 
cannot be surrendered, and that at the same time they are in irreconcil- 
able antagonism if each is taken as a statement of absolute truth. The 
solution of the problems thus raised can only be solved by an investigation 
of the ultimate nature of knowledge and of its relation to reality. This 
leads to a chapter on ‘ Rationalism and Sensationalism” followed up by 
a chapter on the attempted synthesis of these points of view in Kant 
and another on the developed Rationalism of Hegel. The treatment 
of Kant and Hegel is excellent both in regard to exposition and criti- 
cism. The vital points are brought into clear light, and all details which 
might confuse the beginner are ignored. After a chapter on ‘“‘ Agnosticism 
and the Theory of Knowledge,” Dr. Rogers proceeds to develop what 
he takes to be the true Philosophy under the titles “ Theistic Idealism” 
and “Scepticism and the Criterion of Truth’. The main point of 
this Philosophy is the emphasis laid on teleological unity. The type of 
the unity of the universe is the unity and continuity of our own con- 
scious striving towards the attainment of practical and theoretical ends. 
Dr. Rogers apologises for appearing to dogmatise by pleading the 
necessity of leaving a unified impression on the mind of the student. 
The apology was scarcely necessary. Dr. Rogers puts forward his own 
views as the result of an historical and critical survey of alternative 
theories which will enable the intelligent student to form a reasoned judg- 
ment for himself. In any case, the careful reading of this book will place 
him in a position from which he can proceed to the more detailed study 
of philosophy and of philosophical system to the greatest advantage. Dr. 
Rogers is to be congratulated on having condensed so much valuable 
matter within so small a compass. Compactness and lucidity are 
conspicuous merits of his work. 

Epiror (G. F. §.). 


Studies from the Psychological Laboratory of Chicago. By James Row- 
LAND ANGELL. Vol. ii., No.2. University of Chicago Press, 1899. 


These studies include two short, provisional reports and four longer 
communications reprinted from the Psychological Review. The first 
short report is by Prof. Buck on the overestimation of vertical as com- 
pared with horizontal lines. The overestimation was found to be slightly 
increased by placing the observer on his side so that the head and eyes 
were at right angles to their usual position. This is rightly regarded as 
an argument against the explanation of the illusion by eye-movement. 
The subject is, however, complicated by the possibility of the existence 
of compensatory swivel rotation of the eyeballs in the recumbent position, 
a possibility which the author does not mention. The subject and method 
are worthy of further investigation. The second short communication is 
by Dr. D. P. MacMiller, “A Study in Habit,” in which the influence of 
wearing a prism before one eye on the co-ordination of eye and head was 
studied. No mention is made of the similar experiments of Czermak 
and Helmholtz. 

Of the four reprints, the first is by Prof. Angell and Helen Bradford 
Thompson on the relations between certain organic processes and con- 
sciousness, in which a good critical account is given of previous work. 
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Experiments are then described, using the air-plethysmograph, which 
show mainly that the more intense and sudden is the stimulus, the more 
marked are the organic changes, and on the basis of this a theory is 
stated which refers the changes to the regularity or irregularity of the 
process oi attention. No marked difference was found to distinguish the 
effects of pleasant and unpleasant stimuli. 

In a short paper on ‘ Habit and Attention” Prof. Angell gives an 
account of some reaction-time experiments, which show that there is 
a tendency for the muscular and sensorial forms of reaction to approach 
one another with practice. 

The next paper is by Prof. Angell on the comparison of length as 
estimated by passive dermal stimulation with visual estimation. The 
normal underestimation of the former was found to be lessened, or 
even converted into overestimation by increase of pressure and by using 
hot or cold stimuli. Each of these factors was only studied on one 
individual. 

The last paper is by M. L. Ashley on the significance of intensity of 
light in visual estimates of depth. The special point was to investigate 
the influence of change of brightness apart from that of distinctness, 
although in some of the experiments the latter factor came into play. 
In the monocular and in some of the binocular experiments, the arrange- 
ment which was employed excluded any other factor than that of change 
in brightness and in these increase of brightness led to an appearance of 
nearness, decrease to one of farness; the change in brightness was seen 
as such earlier than the apparent change in distance. In other binocular 
experiments, the binocular mechanism was allowed to come into play, 
and even in these experiments alteration of illumination was found to 
have distinct influence though the results were more uncertain and more 
individual differences were met with. The author does not say whether 
he tested his observers for the presence of binocular vision. The paper 
is an important contribution to the difficult problem of estimation of 
depth, and adds another to the so-called ‘‘ experience ’’ factors which have 
to be excluded in studying the physiological factors in this process. In 
Dixon and Hillebrand’s experiments on this subject the arrangement 
used was such, however, that the factor in question cannot have had 
any appreciable influence. 


W. H. BR. R. 


Mad Humanity : Its Forms, Apparent and Obscure. By L. F. W1nstow. 
New York: M. F. Mansfield & Co., 1899. Pp. xix., 451. 


The title of this book leads us to expect a popular account of insanity, 
rather than a scientific treatise. And the author’s style is for the most part 
anecdotal and reminiscential, though he appears also to have had his 
serious purpose in writing. He believes that insanity is on the increase ; 
that the degeneration of the human race is “in gradual and sad progres- 
sion’’; and that much of this result is due to indulgence in alcohol. He 
further urges Lombroso’s theory that genius is akin to insanity. But his 
proof of this position consists merely in a list of geniuses who were more 
or less deranged: and one is tempted to inquire for the geniuses who 
were not insane. If genius is a form of madness, all geniuses should 
have been mad. Dr. Winslow writes from abundant personal experience, 
and his book may do the good he hopes for in enabling “ some to detect 
the incipient progress of mental diseases”. It is well illustrated. 
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The Physical Nature of the Child and How to Study It. By S. H. Rowe. 
New York and London: The Macmillan Company, 1899. Pp. xiv., 
207. Price, $1.00. 


This is essentially a practical book. The author describes simple tests, 
clinical, anthropometric and psychophysical, of the child’s sight, hearing, 
other senses, motor ability, enunciation, nervousness, fatigue and habits 
of posture and of movement, and discusses the cognate topics of disease, 
growth and adolescence, and school and home conditions that affect the 
child’s physical nature. The work should be useful; its occasional weak- 
ness in theory is more than offset by its generally sensible tone. 


Educational Aims and Educational Values. By P. H. Hanus. New 
York and London: The Macmillan Company, 1899. Pp. vii., 211. 
Price, $1.00. 


A series of eight essays, written with sound judgment but in a somewhat 
redundant style, upon contemporary educational problems. Chapters i.-v. 
attempt to formulate the aims of elementary and secondary education in 
America. “The aim of education is to prepare for complete living. . . . 
We have a common measure of educational value. Its factors are in- 
centives and power.’’ The remaining chapters deal with the professional 
training of the college-bred teacher, and with the permanent influence of 
Comenius. 


La Dissolution. Par AnpRE Latanpg. Paris: Félix Alean, 1899. Pp. 
492. Price, 7 fr. 50. 


This volume is an attempt to show that the trend of progress is in the 
direction of homogeneity, as against Mr. Spencer’s hypothesis of hetero- 
geneity. The proof is mainly positive, and rests on a comprehensive 
array of facts drawn from every sphere of life and thought : the a priori 
aspect of the problem is not emphasised, it being felt—and we may 
admit rightly felt—that the burden of proof on this side lies rather with 
the adversary. M. Lalande’s argument is too diffuse to be summarised 
here: one can only indicate some of the positions which he takes up. 
Mr. Spencer’s Law of Evolution—he would prefer the term Involution— 
he regards as no law, but only a bad definition, and the principle of the 
permanence of energy appears to him, as to so many others, only a 
variant of the law of causality. He believes, further, that the individual 
is an elementary and not a higher unity, and that accordingly the State 
is the antithesis of the organism; as to the development of mind he 
hints, following Rousseau, that life has lost all that reflexion has 
gained. In what Wundt calls the normative character of all rational 
action consists its advance towards homogeneity, in the ideals, namely, 
of truth, beauty, and goodness, which constitute the ground of objectivity 
in science, art, and morality. M. Lalande goes on to deplore the crude 
methods of anthropologists, who deduce arguments as to the infancy of 
the race from customs of effete and senile savagery, and imparts local 
colour to his work by predicting the dissolution of the family, and the 
ultimate triumph of the principles of the French Revolution. In con- 
clusion, he ridicules recent attempts to get beyond an anthropocentric 
teleology, and insists that in the order of nature death follows rather 
than precedes life, and that this being so death is an incontrovertible 
witness of dissolution. 

The error of this book is in its presentation of results. The evidence 
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adduced is overwhelming, but it is chaotic: the various threads of 
arguinent are not sufficiently gathered up and disentangled at the close ; 
and we fear that either the author’s dread of heterogeneity or his keen 
sense of the peace-making mission of philosophy has led him to under- 
rate the controversial character of his work. As here presented M. 
Lalande’s facts are only facts; hence the danger that M. Lalande’s 
theory may remain only a theory. 
E. A. MENNEER. 


La Tristesse Contemporaine. Par H. Fierens-Gevarrt. Paris: Felix 
Alcan, 1899. Pp. iii., 195. 


This essay is a study of the depression which the consciousness of social 
disintegration seems to have so widely engendered in France. It starts 
with a chapter on “/’illusion scientifique,” and after a rapid historical survey 
of the history of thought from the eighteenth century to the present 
day, concludes with a chapter on Nietzsche. The author’s remedy, how- 
ever, for the malady he describes is by no means easy to discover. He 
is full of sentimental hankerings after the old Catholic faith, and de- 
clares in his concluding chapter ‘ I n’y a qu’un seul reméde, pensons-nous, 
’ ce malaise: la croyance religieuse. Seule, la foi peut guérir le monde.” 
Yet a page or so later he declares this remedy to be impossible, and to re- 
quire either a miraculous revival of the old religions or a new revelation, 
and gives as his final advice the command, “ Avmons et agissons” (p. 190). 
What, we are not told; and as the attempt to discover its meaning 
might only add to contemporary sadness, we had best perhaps not pry 
into the pleasing vagueness of this dictum. The book is agreeably 
written, but this hardly justifies the daring disregard for dates which its 
combinations display. Thus Leopardi is represented as the founder of 
dogmatic pessimism (p. 56) and Schopenhauer as his successor (p. 62), 
while Napoleon (p. 39) is said to have been indispensable to the exist- 
ence of Goethe! But the most audacious passage of this sort is one 
which makes (p. 70) Bentham a disciple of Comte. Yet tradition will 
have it that Bentham was born fifty years before Comte and died seven 
years before the latter published his Cours de Philosophie Positive. 


LIndividu et la Réforme Sociale. Par Epovarp Sanz Y. Escarri. 
Paris: Félix Alcan, 1898. Pp. 390. 


This work is a translation from the Spanish and in the translator's 
preface we are given a short account of the writer. M. Escartin is it 
appears a very well-known and esteemed writer on social subjects among 
his fellow countrymen. ‘The present volume is more in the nature of a 
collection of essays than of an organic whole. These essays cover a con- 
siderable field. Many of them are well meaning rather than original or 
profound. The general object of the book is to show what individual 
action can do in solving the social difficulties which surround us. The 
author considers that the individual is the foundation of all permanent 
social reform. His general criticism of modern socialism is that it is 
incompatible with liberty. Liberty is bound up with the existence of 
private property and progress is impossible without liberty. M. Escartin 
considers that the true line of advance is to diffuse property among all 
sections of the population. It is the more general diffusion of property 
which will redeem the masses from the triple servitude of ignorance, 
moral degradation, and physical misery. M. Escartin also insists on the 
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fact that the social question is to a large extent a moral question. The 
miseries which afflict society are the result of our passions, our greed, 
our want of solid convictions, the troubles of the heart and mind. 
Although a devout Catholic, M. Escartin maintains that morality is not 
necessarily supernatural in character. The ordinary sense of the word 
has its roots in the laws of individual and social life, in the nature of 
society and man: it is the indispensable condition of his harmonious 
development and activity. On the whole the book is an interesting pro- 
duct of modern Spain. If the author can succeed in impressing his ideas 
on his fellow countrymen, the Spaniards may yet have a future before 
them among the peoples of the west. 


Morale et Education... Par P. Féuix Toomas. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
Pp: 171. 


This little book is made up of ten essays which have already appeared in 
various reviews, but which have enough in common to justify their 
author in issuing them in their present form. From the educational 
standpoint the book is disappointing. The final chapter, covering 
eighteen pages, is all that is specially devoted to education. It is true 
that in addition to this chapter on “The Teaching of Morality” we have 
occasional references to education throughout the book. These, how- 
ever, are mostly near the end of chapters, and are rather suggestive of 
afterthoughts. Of the purely ethical matter there is little that is new. 
On the other hand, the arrangement of the book is excellent. The style 
is eminently clear and finished, and if the book is intended for the use of 
teachers who are not assumed to have any special training in ethics it is 
eminently suited for its purpose. The various theories of morality are 
very clearly stated and admirably illustrated. No doubt M. Thomas 
assumes that his readers can make the educational applications for them- 
selves if only he provides them, as he does, with an up-to-date statement 
of the position of the various ethical schools. The chapter on Indi- 
vidualism is very striking in its treatment of modern tendencies in 
France, the section on le fonctionnarisme being specially refreshing. 


Le Régime Socialiste. Par Grorares Renarp. Paris: Félix Alcan, 1898. 
Pp. 186. 


M. Renard is a professor in the University of Lausanne and has a con- 
siderable literary reputation. In this sketch of the political and economic 
organisation of society Prof. Renard has contrived to put his ideas before 
the public with great skill and lucidity. It is an excellently written 
little book. He looks at the social question from two points of view, 
political and economic ; and he attempts to show how the political and 
economic condition of society may be transformed by the application of 
certain general principles which are set forth in the first part of his 
book. These general principles are of two kinds—scientific and moral. 
The scientific principles are the laws of social evolution. All social pro- 
gress must move along the lines marked out by these laws. The moral 
principles are, that every one should have free scope to develop his 
personal aptitudes and should be permitted to profit by the chances of 
happiness which nature has given him. On this basis M. Renard tries to 
construct a system which will reconcile justice and utility, individual 
liberty and a rational organisation of society. 
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Psychologie der Axiome. Von Dr. Jutius Scuuuz. Gottingen : Vanden- 
hoeck und Ruprecht, 1899. Pp. 282. 


The present work has few merits except a lively and amusing style, and 
a clear statement of the views which it advocates. Since axioms must 
be defined by a logical criterion, the subject invites to confusions between 
logic and psychology; and the author does not refuse the invitation. 
The work should treat either of all that has psychologically held an 
axiomatic position, and of the causes of past and present opinions on the 
subject, or of the state of mind involved in correct views on axioms, in 
which case the most difficult inquiry would be the logical one as to what 
axioms are. The author, however, confuses the two inquiries, attempts 
both, and succeeds in neither. 

Dr. Schulz’s general position may be described as Kantianism modified 
by Sigwart. An inquiry into axioms is concerned with the forms of 
intuition and thought, which are purely subjective, and independent of 
the stimulus. Axioms are neither analytic nor synthetic ; they are, in 
fact, not propositions, but postulates, innate habits of the soul, at least 
in man. At bottom, they depend upon the will; a pure intuition is not 
a describable object, but (!) an activity of the subject. To understand 
anything is to anthropomorphise it (i.e., we might add, to pretend it is 
something else). What the world is in itself, we cannot tell, nor even 
whether Being has any objective meaning (a point, one would have 
thought, established even by Descartes’ cogito). Not sensation, but 
association—which is always at bottom association by contiguity—is the 
beginning of psychical life, and the source of the principles of experience, 
prior even to the law of identity. This law and that of uniformity both 
demand comparison, and this consists of two parts: first we feel an 
experience to be familiar, and then the element with which comparison 
is to be made can be reproduced. The author inquires at length into 
the stage of evolution at which animals begin to think in accordance 
with the various postulates, and tells so many tales of their intelligence 
as nearly to persuade us of the paradox of Rorarius. 

Self-consciousness, we are told, distinguishes men from animals, and 
is the psychological source of the idea of substance (though the author 
agrees with Kant that, metaphysically, substance is not applicable to 
the Ego). Our acts suggest the substitution of causality for mere 
succession ; motions appear not merely to follow volitions, but to follow 
necessarily from them. Controversies as to the nature of cause have 
an anthropomorphic origin: if I say I move my limbs, substance is the 
cause, its own motion is the effect ; if J move other bodies, one substance 
is the cause of motion in another; if my motion moves other bodies, 
cause and effect are alike events. All three views seem plausible to 
crude anthropomorphism, and the third is preferred only because it is 
more convenient in science. 

Both substance and cause, says our author, are applied to the material 
world only by anthropomorphism ; nevertheless he insists that they 
must be applied. Matter is defined by three attributes, extension, 
motion, and impenetrability. Abstracting from the last two, we get the 
subject-matter of Geometry. (It is difficult to see how two immovable 
extensions can fail to be impenetrable, and no explanation is offered.) 
Abstracting extension too, and leaving only what is common to the 
psychical and physical, we are left with the thinkable simply, which 
gives us number. The author proceeds to discuss Arithmetic, Geometry 
and Mechanics. The account of number agrees in the main with Sigwart. 
It ignores modern Arithmetic by permitting geometrical arguments on 
fundamental points, ¢.g., multiplication and irrationals. The remarks 
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on Geometry are a farrago of logical fallacies, historical blunders, and 
mathematical errors, culminating in a pretended proof of the axiom of 
parallels. The discussion of Mechanics is mainly directed against Mach, 
and insists on the necessity of absolute motion, which the author, like 
Leibniz, deduces by means of causality. He fails, however, to under- 
stand the consequences of absolute motion, since he asserts, contrary 
to received Dynamics, that two particles alone in the world would have 
to move in the straight line joining them. Atomism is regarded as 
a priori necessary, and action at a distance as unavoidable, though the 
latter, it is confessed, cannot be anthropomorphised. Vortex atoms 
are dismissed with the single remark that they are the maddest imagina- 
tion since the time of the Vedas (p. 104), and no arguments are to be 
found against a plenum. The law of inertia is deduced from the prin- 
ciple that every change is to have a cause; with Heymans, experience 
is allowed to decide whether the principle is to apply to change of place 
or change of velocity. It is not realised that both, if the principle be 
sound, require causes, and that, if one may be uncaused, so may the 
other. 

The book, though it has some good sections, shows, despite violent 
partisanship, an almost total lack of real argument on controverted 
points. It also illustrates the fact that philosophers subsequent to 
Kant, in writing on mathematics, have thought it unnecessary to become 
acquainted with the subjects they were discussing, and have therefore 
left to the painful and often crude efforts of mathematicians every 
genuine advance in mathematical philosophy. 

B. Russet. 


Die Moderne Physiologische Psychologie in Deutschland. Eine historisch- 
kritische Untersuchung mit besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Problems der 
Aufmerksamkeit. Von W. Heinricu. Zweite teilweise umgear- 
beitete und vergrisserte Ausgabe. Ziirich: E. Speidel, 1899; Lon- 
don: Williams & Norgate. Pp. viii., 249. Price 4s. net. 


Zur Prinzipienfrage der Psychologie. Von W. Hetnricw. Ziirich: E. 
Speidel, 1899; London: Williams & Norgate. Pp. vi, 74. Price 
2s. net. 


Heinrich’s position, as developed in his Prinzipienfrage, may be summed 
up as follows. For scientific purposes we must regard the world as a 
manifold whose parts are qualitatively differentiated. A naive realism 
is the only justifiable presupposition. Hence we must exclude from 
our point of view derived notions such as those of mass, energy and con- 
sciousness. All there is to consider (here, as in other places, Heinrich 
closely follows Avenarius) is the individual, his fellow-men and _ their 
utterances, and his complex environment. The strictly scientific method 
is descriptive, and never goes behind the facts for an explanation. Psy- 
chology, accordingly, does not aim at deciphering man’s consciousness. 
Its special task is to investigate the attitude of the individual in relation 
to his fellow-men and to his environment. With this end in view it 
takes cognisance only of the interaction between the individual, physio- 
logically considered, and his environment; and that because in the ob- 
jective world alone can the law of causation be rigidly and usefully 
applied. Hence those theories which imply an introspective basis, or 
introduce a subjective factor, should be dismissed as weak, if not as self- 
contradictory. Between the individual and the environment we must 
assume the existence of a complete chain of physical sequence, unin- 
terrupted by any psychic links. Many of Heinrich’s arguments in 
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favour of an objective psychology and against the interconnexion between 
the mental and the material are forcible, though not always convincing, 
Yet it is a pity that he should be almost uniformly speculative. He de- 
cides against the possibility of systematic introspection; he assumes a 
sharp cleavage between mental and material; he accepts the world as it 
appears to him as final; but he fails to support these crucial assump- 
tions, knowing apparently nothing of the contentions of James and 
Fouillée respecting the last two propositions. 

Heinrich’s larger work is a survey of German physiological psychology 
from the standpoint described in the preceding paragraph. He examines 
in turn Herbart, Fechner, G. E. Miller, Wundt, Kilpe, Minsterberg, 
Ziehen, Avenarius, and a few other writers. French psychologists are 
represented by Descartes and Ribot, while England and America are un- 
represented. His chief attack is directed against the introduction of 
subjective factors in experimental psychology. He endeavours to show 
that sensations cannot be measured, and that figures referring to “ con- 
scious ” activity, as in association experiments, are untrustworthy and 
barren. Against Wundt and others he argues powerfully and at some 
length that the physical series is at no stage determined by desire, or 
pleasure, or any psychic factor. He holds that the physical sequence is 
the primary one, whilst the mental sequence is dependent and secondary. 
He rules out mental activity, and hence his special discussion of the 
problem of attention, connected as that is by many thinkers with such 
activity. Lack of positive support for far-reaching statements is our 
author’s fault in this volume as in the one already referred to. His 
theory of attention, in spite of profuse criticisms of other writers, con- 
sists but of a vague suspicion that sensory accommodation is the sole 
factor in sensory attention. His description of the mental as embodying 
‘““our wishes, experiences, resolutions, hopes, desires, volitions, ete., 
etc.”—always carefully omitting, as he does, references to sensations and 
images—is most unsatisfactory as a definition. His disparagement of 
introspective methods, without bringing forward proof of their insuffi- 
ciency, makes us doubt whether he has given them a fair trial. Nor 
does his tacit agreement with the quantitative schcol satisfy us that 
he is on the royal road to the solution of psychological questions. How- 
ever, Heinrich urges with force an important point, 7.e., that psycholo- 
gists should well consider the inexpediency of dealing with a series which 
contains both physical and psychic factors, and the advantage of rigidly 
separating the two classes. 





GuSTAV SPILLER. 


Worterbuch der Philosophischen Begriffe und Ausdriicke. By Rupoupx 
Eister. Lieferungen, i-viii. Berlin; Mittler au Sohn, 1899. Pp. 
800. 


In this Dictionary Dr. Eisler renders good service to philosophical 
students. The work is now in its seventh part. It is executed on a 
very restricted plan, and should be estimated only for what it attempts. 
To criticise the plan first, we find the word Worterbuch altogether too 
broad for a work of this character. It is in strictness a collation of 
sentences more or less of the character of definitions— sometimes very 
far from such—from ancient and modern writers collected under headings 
and put in alphabetical order. It attempts no authoritative definition of 
its own, makes no effort to sum up opinions, gives no discrimination of 
good authors from bad and often quite omits the best. It has no deri- 
vations (as such), no equivalents in other languages, no discrimination 
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among so called synonyms. This is of course a “ Dictionary ”—but not 
what one expects in these days of lexicographical specialising. 

As to its execution: Dr. Hisler’s limitations are very evident. He has 
gone through many works, marking and copying pregnant sentences on 
this topic and that; but his reading is mainly, almost entirely, German. 
Of English authors he cites works which have been translated into 
German—or which are cited by German authors he has consulted. For 
example, Bain and Spencer are quoted—the rest not! As to living 
writers, the result is surprising. For example, under the psychological 
headings I find James’s name twice—no doubt a more diligent search 
would discover it twice again—and in one of these references, James is 
put down with Bain, as a Vertreter of Associationism! Now it is 
simply inexcusable for any man in these days to call himself educated in 
philosophy who cannot read the three great languages of literary Europe ; 
and to publish a work of a historical character on philosophische Grund- 
begriffe under such a limitation is to invite unsparing criticism. Again, 
the citations are of every degree of value from boiling down to zero. 
Some are detached sentences, worse than worthless separated from their 
context. Others are merely descriptive remarks not intended by the 
writer as definitions at all. All these are printed side by side, and the 
student finds himself “rich in the riches of confusion”. Moreover, 
certain favourite writers (notably Wundt) are cited everywhere from 
Alpha to Omega. 

Yet the service of the book remains. In the hands of the philosophi- 
cal expert it serves a double purpose. It brings to his door many good 
things which he would otherwise have to spend many hours in seeking. 
And better—it presents, on the whole, under some of the main topics, 
data for a general view of the progress of a conception in history as em- 
bodied in quotations from the leading philosophers. But the student 
should beware of being misled by its single citations. 

In the references a high degree of accuracy has been attained, and the 
publishers’ work is all that could be desired. Furthermore, the list of 
terms seems fairly exhaustive for philosophy proper—not for experi- 
mental psychology however—and some English terms are included, yet 
without sufficient indication—especially in case of Latin forms, e.g. 
‘emotion ’—as to whether or not the same form is used in German. 

J. MArk Batpwin. 


Aristoteles. Von. H. Strpeck (Frommanns Kilassiker der Philosophie, 
No. 8.) Stuttgart: Fr. Frommann, 1899. Pp. 142. 


This excellent little account of the greatest of ancient philosophies 
deserves to be widely known in England, where there is a curious dearth 
of works upon the principles of Aristotelianism as distinguished from 
monographs upon special points. ‘Teachers who have to lecture upon 
the History of Ancient Philosophy will find Herr Siebeck’s clear and 
concise presentation of the main doctrines of Peripateticism exceedingly 
useful for their own special purposes, and it may also be put with great 
profit into the hands of their more intelligent pupils; for the dullards 
its very conciseness will probably make it a little too difficult. It is no 
disparagement of a work of long-proved merit to say that Siebeck’s 
book will be all the more welcome among us that it is written from 
another point of view than the well-known “ Outlines ” of the late Edwin 
Wallace, and seeks to measure Aristotelianism by comparison more 
with modern natural science than with later idealistic metaphysics. The 
brilliant account of Aristotle’s metaphysical principles and their physical 
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application seems to us to call for especial praise. This singularly 
difficult subject has, perhaps, never been more successfully handled in 
a popular style. On the other hand, we might have wished for a more 
adequate account of the Aristotelian theory of method than that given 
at pp. 113-18. And in the chapter on Ethics the author certainly seems 
to exaggerate the difference between Aristotle and Plato. It is scarcely 
just to the author of the Republic to represent him as regarding this 
life merely or mainly as a preparation for the next. Possibly again too 
much is made of Aristotle’s own preference for a “ contemplative ” life. 
After all, Aristotle cannot be said to present the Sios Oewpnrixds as the 
one ideal for all mankind. 
A. E. T. 


Kinleitung in die Philosophie. Von Prof. Dr. WitHetm JERUSALEM. 
Wien und Leipzig: Wilhelm Braunmiiller. Pp. vi., 189. 


An extremely well-written little book. It deals from the author’s dis- 
tinctive stand-point with the whole range of philosophical problems, 
treating successively of the nature and function of Philosophy, of the 
method and scope of the various philosophical disciplines, of Epistem- 
ology, of Ontology, of Asthetics, and of Ethics and Sociology. ‘The 
author belongs to the rapidly increasing group of thinkers who found 
Philosophy on Psychology. In particular a certain psychological theory 
of the nature of Judgment dominates his whole work. The essence of 
all Judgments consists, according to Dr. Jerusalem, in “ reference to a 
centre of force,” which is ultimately founded in the immediate experience 
of voluntary movement. We interpret our sense experience as implying 
the existence of wills other than our own, and in so doing we become 
aware of external things as substances and causes. In the treatment of 
Esthetics Prof. Jerusalem advocates a play-theory. He regards artistic 
activity as an exercise of energies which are not called into action in the 
practical business of life. He finds the basis of morality in the essentially 
social nature of man and not in any a priori law. 

The author’s own peculiar views are more obtrusively advocated than 
they ought to be in a work of this sort. But the book has many merits, 
and in particular it is distinguished by a rare lucidity of style and 
arrangement. 


Rosmini e Spencer, Studio espositivo-critico di Filosofia Morale. Del 
Prof. Giovanni Vipart. Milano, 1899. Pp. xiii., 297. 


This volume is a successful prize essay. In 1894 the commission 
appointed to bestow what is known in Italy as the ‘premio Ravizza’ 
gave as the subject of competition for that and the following year ‘an 
exposition of the moral principles of the traditional or spiritualistic 
school (Rosmini, etc.), and of the positivist or materialist school (Spencer, 
etc.)’; and last February the prize was unanimously adjudicated to the 
work of Prof. Vidari of Sondrio. 

It is in some respects a highly creditable performance. To begin with, 
the method is eminently philosophical. After a general introduction in 
which the relations of the two representative thinkers to their respective 
ages are briefly indicated, we are given a detailed exposition of Rosmini’s 
ethics, followed by a critical section, which again falls into two divisions, 
the first dealing with the system under discussion as a product of personal 
and historical factors, while in the second it is considered as a pure theory 
in reference to the demands of logic. An equal space is then devoted to 
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an analysis of Mr. Spencer’s system conducted on the same lines; and 
the whole concludes with a general survey of the present position and 
prospects of ethical science. The expository portions of the essay also 
deserve high praise. If the account of Rosmini’s system leaves some- 
thing to be desired in point of clearness, we may safely assume that the 
fault lies with the inherent confusion of the original rather than with the 
interpretation of Prof. Vidari. The summary of Mr. Spencer’s ethics, 
though not covering a sufficiently wide area, is, so far as it goes, remark- 
ably luminous and precise. But the author is less happy when he ventures 
on the difficult task of historical deduction and construction. According 
to his view Europe—with the exception, as is hinted, of England—was 
from 1815 to 1845 under the dominion of a spiritualistic and religious 
movement, most adequately represented by Rosmini. To this succeeded 
another current of ideas, ‘derived perhaps from England,’ fed with the 
discoveries of physical science, opposed to revealed religion, positivist 
and materialist in its tendencies, represented by Herbert Spencer, 
Finally, during the last years of the century, we have a reaction against 
evolutionary monism combined with a more purely scientific way of 
looking at facts. ‘The time has not come for a definite characterisation 
of contemporary tendencies ; but surely Prof. Vidari takes far too limited 
a view of European thought from 1830 to 1845. Much the greater part of 
Hegel’s teaching, the whole activity of the Hegelian Left, and the whole 
of Comte’s Philosophie Positive fall within that period, while the anti- 
clerical revolution of 1830 forms its exact central point. The author 
may claim Hegel as an idealist ; but no thinker was ever more rationalistic 
or more opposed to such transcendental ethics as Rosmini’s. Again, in 
politics that period was dominated by the idea of nationality, for which 
Rosmini had no sort of liking, but rather the reverse. In truth this 
philosopher, so revered by his countrymen, had no European position ; 
he only represented a group of amiable Italians who dreamed of recon- 
ciling the Papacy with the demands of modern civilisation. There was 
no doubt something remarkable about a nineteenth century metaphysician 
who tried to harmonise Roman Catholic theology with reason, and the 
Roman theocracy with individual liberty and religious toleration ; but to 
place him by Mr. Spencer is grotesque. Rosmini was rather an Italian 
Coleridge, without Coleridge’s literary genius, but with far more power 
of systematic application. Both received a considerable stimulus from 
German idealism, but rather as a solvent of eighteenth century sensism 
than as a source of positive truth. And just as Coleridge was thrown 
back by his German studies on the old Anglican divines, so Rosmini was 
thrown back on the early Fathers, whose philosophy, itself derived from 
the later schools of Greece, he attempted to furbish up for modern require- 
ments. The result was a series of verbal quibbles, which there is the less 
need to expose inasmuch as their fragile texture has been torn to pieces 
by Prof. Vidari in his theoretical criticism. 

In tracing the antecedents of Spencerianism the author says much 
that is true, if rather obvious, but on the whole he is greatly hampered 
by ignorance both of things English and also, to a great extent, of Mr. 
Spencer’s writings. That philosophy which he depicts as the natural out- 
come of triumphant middle-class ideas ran counter to formidable pre- 
judices. Whatever may be the sentiments of the continental bourgeoisie, 
our middle class from 1840 to 1860 did not make pleasure the principle 
of moral good (p. 195); nor is it true that it paid no heed to the ‘moans 
and murmurs’ of the lower classes. The condition of the people, as we 
can tell by early Victorian literature, attracted no less attention then 
than now and was discussed with equal ardour. It was also a subject in 
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which Mr. Spencer was particularly interested, having become familiarised 
when still a youth with the practical working of the English Poor Law, 
both old and new. If he rejects Socialism it is from no indifference to 
the lot of the working classes, but because he sincerely believes that their 
position would be made worse by the substitution of collectivism for 
competition. And so far from feeling satisfaction with the actual state 
of society he was led by the passion for reform to work out the whole 
theory of evolution. For Prof. Vidari is quite mistaken in assuming that 
this theory arose from the spontaneous development of physical science, 
or that it was something that Mr. Spencer picked up by the way and 
fitted tant bien que mal to his utilitarian ethics. It was rather a sucker 
thrown out from the ethical theory which in turn became a support to 
the parent trunk. 

The theoretical criticism of Mr. Spencer’s ethics is largely vitiated by 
an assumption for which the authorities who set the subject of competi- 
tion for the ‘ premio Ravizza’ are primarily responsible. In obedience to 
the terms employed by those gentlemen the epithet materialistic, although 
repeatedly disclaimed by Mr. Spencer, is throughout these pages applied 
to his teaching. Merely as a question of courtesy people should not be 
called by names to which they object unless grave reasons for so doing 
can be given. Nor is the question merely verbal. Misuse of words leads 
to misstatements about facts. Prof. Vidari represents Mr. Spencer as 
saying that ‘ Force is no other than the subjective correlative of Matter’ 
(p. 185)—and this in complete forgetfulness of an earlier passage in 
his own exposition where the objectivity assigned to Force in First 
Principles is perfectly recognised (p. 164). Another time, and again 
in direct contradiction to his own exposition, he charges Mr. Spencer with 
denying any active eflicacy to thought, feeling, and will. Finally when 
Mr. Spencer claims to have established in opposition to the empiricism 
of the older utilitarians a necessarily causal relation between certain 
courses of action and the production of pleasure and pain, this is in- 
terpreted to mean that morality results from a process of unconscious 
evolution ultimately dependent on the persistence of force. Prof. Vidari 
denies, on the authority of Wundt, that force persists, the law of the con- 
servation of energy being inapplicable to mental action (p. 210), and 
expatiates at length on the importance of consciousness in morality. 
He has of course a right to think what he likes about force; but his 
criticisms are irrelevant. What Mr. Spencer says in this connexion about 
conduct and causation does not refer to the ultimate derivation of human 
activity from the forces of nature, but to the necessary effect of certain 
courses of action, consciously carried on, in increasing or diminishing the 
sum of human pleasures and pains. The whole discussion moves on the 
ground of conscious life; and there is nothing essential to the method or 
the conclusions that a believer in free-will, as such, might not accept. 

For the rest Prof. Vidari disputes Mr. Spencer’s positions at every 
point. He denies that pleasure is the final good ; that the felicific effect 
of actions can be calculated; that the good are more adapted to the 
social environment than the bad; that the survival of the fittest is 
conducive to morality ; that acquired moral habits are inherited ; that 
the feeling of obligation is destined to disappear in a perfect society. 
But as there is nothing original about his objections they cannot be 
noticed here. 

When the essayist attempts to be original he becomes confused. The 
errors of moral philosophers are due, he thinks, to their not sufticiently 
distinguishing between the science of morality and morality itself. 
According to his view instead of telling us what we ought to do they 
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should confine themselves to describing and analysing the facts of moral 
consciousness as exhibited in all countries and at all times. Above all 
they should keep clear of contemporary interests and not let themselves 
be influenced by the spirit of the age. On this principle Pasteur should 
have left the cure of disease severely alone. Yet, oddly enough, ‘ science 
helps to constitute morality and life and to direct them along new paths’ 
(p. 121). But its principal duty is to register the foregone conclusions 
of a certain school, and to play into the hands of theology. It must 
recognise the feeling of obligation, that is of a superior foree imposing 
itself on us, as an ultimate fact that it cannot explain. And it must also 
recognise a necessary relation between the fulfilment of the Ideal, which 
is an objectivation of that force (whatever that may mean) and the 
complete satisfaction of life, that is happiness (p. 119). As usual with 
the anti-hedonists, personal happiness is after all the supreme end. Else- 
where we learn that ‘our ignorance of the force whence obligation 
proceeds is the very thing that makes its incessant action possible’ 
(p. 245). But at any rate we know that it is rather changeable, since 
it has been ‘ objectivated’ in all the ideals ever set up by human beings 
(ib.). The real object of this ethical agnosticism is to leave a vacuum 
for faith to fill up (p. 295). ‘The foundation of morality must be sought 
in God,’ but apparently one God will answer the purpose as well as an- 
other (p. 296). Prof. Vidari fancies that he speaks for science ; in reality 
he only speaks for a particularly feeble and sterile form of reactionary 
thought. 
ALFRED W. BEnN. 


La psicogenest dello istinto e della morale secondo C. Darwin. Di 
PreTro Scrascia. Palermo, 1899. Pp. xii, 178. 


Darwin when he traced back the descent of man to a lower animal found 
himself confronted by the difficulty of accounting for the intellectual and 
moral faculties which have long been regarded as what chiefly distin- 
guishes him from the brutes. He explained the growth of reason by the 
use of language, and language as evolved out of animal cries. And he 
accounted for conscience by the instinct of sociality common to all 
gregarious animals combined with the sympathy to which that instinct 
in its higher development leads. 

Signor Sciascia, who writes as a disciple of M. Fouillée, combats this 
position. His arguments are not very methodically stated, nor is it 
very easy to follow them. His exposition of Darwin’s theory is lucid 
and interesting ; but the polemical sections of his essay resemble the 
contents of a disorderly notebook. Nor does their scientific value make 
up for their literary deficiencies. Misconceptions and inconsistencies 
abound, and too often assertions and quotations do duty for facts and 
reasonings. The leading points seem to be as follows :— 

Instincts cannot be acquired by individual experience, nor can they 
be transmitted by inheritance, because the animal could not begin to 
live without them, and because they cannot be embodied in the nervous 
structures. They result apparently from an immaterial principle by 
virtue of which the living creature, when it comes into contact with the 
external world, has an intuition of the means for attaining its ends, a 
process however which passes below the threshold of consciousness 
(pp. 66, 73). It is not stated whether this remarkable power is shared 
by plants—whether, for example, sempervivum arachnoideum has an 
intuition of the means for catching insects before spinning its web. We 
may observe that the intuition called into play by contact with reality 
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relates to things that do not exist, being first created by the animal 
itself. Darwin may be wrong, but his explanation if correct would be 
an addition to our knowledge; his critic explains nothing, he merely 
gives a paraphrastic description of the facts to be accounted for. 

As applied to morality, however, instinct stands for something very 
much less complicated than the elaborate contrivances by which certain 
animals provide for their own and for their offspring’s sustenance, and 
something also much easier to explain. Our author occasionally speaks 
as if Darwin and his followers supposed that human beings came into 
the world with a complete code of morality organised in their nervous 
systems, and as if this code had been built up by natural selection and 
acquired habit without the intervention of reason. If so they would 
have pledged themselves to a gratuitous absurdity. The thing to be 
explained is how disinterested actions come to be performed. Given a 
primary root of self-devotion, intelligence may be trusted to elaborate 
it into the loftiest ethical system ever known. Without that element 
reason can do no more than machinery without propulsive force. | Now 
Darwin finds this element in sociality and sympathy, qualities shared by 
us with some of the lower animals. The members of a flock like being 
together and are distressed by prolonged isolation. Call this tendency 
an instinet or an impulse, there seems no reason why it should not be 
correlated with certain nervous structures and transmitted by inheritance 
to offspring. At any rate those who deny the assumption are bound to 
account for the general correlation of consciousness with a nervous 
system and for the established facts of mental heredity—points not 
discussed by the author. In the next place sociality leads to sympathy, 
or perhaps it would be safer to say synergy. Gregarious animals co- 
operate for a common end, and occasionally defend each other against 
attack, even at the risk of their lives. And here Darwinism comes into 
relation with utilitarianism. If right actions are those which either 
directly promote pleasure, or indirectly contribute to it, by maintaining 
the vital and social conditions of its existence, and contrariwise with 
pain, then morality, so far from contradicting evolution, is just what we 
should expect as its result. Signor Sciascia, on the other hand, holds 
that true morality is not utilitarian, and that Darwin’s theory will not 
account for it. 

A good deal of the discussion turns on the implications of sympathy. 
It may at once be admitted that Darwin was not a psychological expert, 
and that something has been learned since he wrote. It seems unlikely 
that when one animal defends another against attack, or when a child in 
arms defends its nurse (as I have seen one do) the action is caused by a 
representative image of painful consequences. Creatures living together 
imitate one another, and to imitate the behaviour of the party attacked 
would often mean to join in repelling the aggressor. However this may 
be—and it is a point on which the author does not enter—in the higher 
stages of consciousness the pains and pleasures of others are sympathetic- 
ally felt in the full sense of the word, and become motives to action just 
like the original pains and pleasures of the agent himself. Here, according 
to utilitarian psychology, is the genesis of disinterested action ; and here, 
according to Darwin, is the connecting link between animal sociability 
and human morality. Signor Sciascia, on the other hand, urges that 
such disinterestedness is a veiled egoism, and that to be actuated by a 
regard for one’s own feelings cannot be truly moral. This, however, 1s 
to confound the intention with the motive of action. It is asserted by 
the theory impugned that all wills alike are determined at the moment 
of resolution by the greatest traction of pleasure combined with the least 
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resistance of pain, and that is the motive of action ; whereas its intention 
may be to secure the future happiness of the agent at the expense of 
others, which is egoism, or the future happiness of others at the expense 
of his own, which is altruism. And it is further asserted that in the up- 
ward march of evolution, the progress of organic adaptation, the mechanism 
of individual character becomes so adjusted that the idea of disinterested 
action tends to be associated with the most pleasurable, and that of its 
dereliction with the most painful, feelings, so that the race which pro- 
duces the most Picquarts and the fewest Merciers is bound in the long run 
to win. 

After these explanations it is needless to argue the question, for the 
author makes a number of scattered admissions which taken together 
give his case completely away. ‘Egoism,’ he justly observes, ‘only 
arises when one’s own profit is sought to the loss of others’ (p. 105). 
‘He who wished to secure the triumph of his own personality to the loss 
of that of others would not even secure individual happiness’ (p. 182). 
‘The power of sympathy or of the disinterested impulses enters as an 
element into the moral sentiment’ (p. 139). ‘Primitive societies could 
not have been perpetuated without the idea and the practice of justice’ 
(p. 149). ‘In man the representation of man awakens by hereditary dis- 
position a particular pleasure, a tendency to give mutual help, to put 
others in one’s own place’ [Qu., oneself in the place of others ?] (p. 159). 
‘Certain special psychical dispositions towards well-doing have been 
formed by heredity’ (b.). ‘In the struggle for existence the victory will 
not be with those who possess marked physiological strength, but with 
those who join with power of intellect and feeling an energetic will and 
a well-developed social psychism’ (p. 176). 

If Signor Sciascia could be brought to see that a physiological founda- 
tion is necessary to the existence of these admirable qualities, and if he 
could be disabused of the error that Darwinian moralists ignore intelli- 
gence and morality as factors of evolution, there would be little or nothing 
to separate his philosophy from theirs. 

ALFRED. W. BENN. 
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X.—PHILOSOPHICAL PERIODICALS. 


PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. vili., No. 3. Frontispiece, ‘The New 
Kant Portrait. J. G. Sehurman. ‘Kant’s a priort Elements of 
Understanding.” [Exposition and criticism of the Transcendental 
Analytic, on the assumption that the (previously criticised) A‘sthetic 
may be taken for granted. The problem of the pure science of nature. 
The emergence of categories, according as objects of perception are 
thought in the various forms of logical combination. The under- 
standing as conferring objectivity on the phenomena of sense; the 
transcendental deduction. Synthesis in knowledge, and the objective 
unity of apperception. Time as mediator between category and 
phenomenon. Examination of the ‘analogies of experience’.} I. O. 
Winslow. ‘A Defence of Realism.’ [Critique of Royce’s Conception of 
God. The idealistic argument that we can know noth’ng ‘beyond’ con- 
sciousness is a paralogism ; the distinction should be between the self in 
thought and the not-self, beyond-self, in thought. The bridge from 
subjective to absolute idealism is an analogy only. Personality and the 
reality of fellow-beings are left unexplained. Finally, God is given a 
merely quantitative definition. We must go back to Berkeley for a true 
realism.] HL. Haldar. ‘The Conception of the Absolute.’ [Royce 
defines the Absolute as thought and experience, following Hegel. He 
further identifies will with attention, and attributes this only to the 
Absolute. But will involves conscious effort, and Royce’s position 
ignores the ‘energy’ of science. Also, the Absolute must feel perfect 
pleasure, and be conscious of time distinctions. On the other hand, Royce 
is better than Howison on the question of individuality. The Absolute 
is superpersonal.] E. Adickes. ‘German Philosophy during the Years 
1896-1898.’ [History of Philosophy; Metaphysics.] Discussion. E. 
B. Titchener. ‘Structural and Functional Psychology.’ [Reply to 
Caldwell. Introspection in descriptive psychology ; mind as function of 
the total organism; the mental element as process; psychology and 
energetics.] Reviews of Books. Summaries of Articles. Notices of 
New Books. Notes. Vol. viii, No. 4. J. G. Schurman. ‘Kant’s a 
priort Elements of the Understanding.’—1. [Kant always remained a 
rationalist; not in the Wolffian sense, but a ‘formal, epistemological, 
phenomenalistic’ rationalist. It was to save this rationalism that the 
whole Analytic was composed. Kant may be said to have ‘discovered’ 
the function of the unity of apperception in the generation of the con- 
sciousness of objects ; he neglected the involuntary origination and con- 
nexion of the presentations of sense. The transcendental deduction, 
which should construct the fact that ‘knowledge implies a unity of self- 
consciousness,’ is to-day so much useless scaffolding. Understanding 
does not beget objectivity, whether in the ordinary meaning of thinghood 
or in the Kantian of necessary and universal validity.| J.C. Murray. 
‘Rousseau: His Position in the History of Philosophy.’ {Suggested by 
the recent works of Davidson and Texte. Historical sketch of the doc- 
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trines of dvois and apy7. (1) On the state of nature, Rousseau holds 
irreconcilable views. While he differs from Hobbes and Mandeville, his 
own theory is yet incompatible with an original virtue. Man’s natural 
state, for him, is prior to the evolution of reason, and absolutely non- 
social. (2) Society is based on a pure convention, involving a more or 
less violent transformation of man’s original nature. Rousseau follows 
Hobbes, however, in emphasising the tyranny of social rule. (3) The 
absolutism claimed for the state is in contradiction with Rousseau’s 
theory of education, which implies anarchism rather than despotism. 
The contradiction arises from defects in the conception of man’s essential 
nature. Contrast between Rousseau and Kant.| J.B. Peterson. ‘The 
Forms of the Syllogism.’ [A fourth syllogistie figure is impossible, and 
the third a piece of laboured trifling. The first and second are equally 
valid, though not equally important. We thus get rid of the deduction 
of valid moods, and can banish altogether reduction, mnemonic lines, 
contraposition, —indeed, practically the whole doctrine of immediate in- 
ference.] E.Adickes. ‘German Philosophy during the Years 1896-1898.’ 
—u. [Psychology and epistemology; «esthetics; ethics.] Reviews of 
Books. Summaries of Articles. Notices of New Books. 


PsycHoLoaicaL Review. Vol. vi., No. 3. C. H. Judd. ‘A Study 
of Geometrical Illusions.’ [Overestimation and underestimation of 
parts of a figure should be replaced by the more general idea that 
points are shifted in their spatial relations with reference to ali the 
points in a field of vision. Effects within the figure, 7.e., are attended 
by effects without it. (1) The Poggendorff iilusion cannot be explained 
as an angle illusion. The movement hypothesis is adequate. (2) Angle 
illusions cannot be explained by energy of movement (Wundt), by 
contrast in direction of movement (Helmholtz), or by perspective. 
Judgments of length of sides and of distance between them at a 
certain distance from the vertex are the important factors.| W. 
Mills. ‘The Nature of Animal Intelligence and the Methods of Investi- 
gating It.’ [Critique of Thorndike. Anecdotes are not valueless. 
Animals observed must be placed under normal conditions. It is 
doubtful if animals possess self-consciousness ; but it is probable that 
the faculties of animals, so far as they go, are not radically different from 
those of man, and it is unsafe to say at present that the animal mind 
does or does not comprise certain definite powers (inference, reasoning, 
etc.).] E. A. Kirkpatrick. ‘The Development of Voluntary Move- 
ment.’ [Do children learn to move, or inherit a movement-mechanism, 
or are movements partly learned and partly inherited? The latter 
hypothesis is the most probable, but must be modified and made definite. 
(1) Chance and imitation must receive a physiological basis. (2) There 
is an inherited physiological space relation between visual stimulus 
(object in a certain position) and the muscles for moving towards it. 
The only element at first prominent in consciousness is the visual sensa- 
tion. And it is unnecessary, in learning, to have consciousness of all or 
of most of the elementary part-movements.] E. Thorndike. ‘The 
Instinctive Reaction of Young Chicks.’ [Reaction to coloured spots ; to 
distance, direction, ete. ; instinctive muscular co-ordinations (jumping, 
swimming, etc.) ; instinctive emotional reactions (fear of novel objects in 
motion ; criticism of Spalding and Morgan). Instinctive reactions are 
not necessarily definite; they may be vague, irregular, and partially dis- 
similar reactions to vague, complex situations.] Discussions. J. H. 
Hyslop. ‘Professor Muensterberg on Mysticism.’ [The method and 
attitude of the Atlantic Monthly paper are unscientific.] HH. M. Stanley. 
‘Mr. Marshall and the Theory of Religion.’ [The definition of religion 
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in Instinct and Reason as an instinctive check to individualistic action is 
too narrow for psychology and sociology. Religion has primarily a direct 
function, as a method of reciprocity with superiors; later an indirect 
positive function, as emphasising habits of dependence and obedience. ] 
Psychological Literature. New Books. Notes. Psychological Index, 
No. 5. ‘A Bibliography of the Literature of Psychology and Cognate 
Subjects for 1898.” By H. C. Warren and R. S. Woodworth, assisted 
by N. Vaschide and B. Borchardt. [Issued March, 1899. Two 
thousand five hundred and fifty eight titles. Omissions appear to be less 
frequent than in previous years.] Vol. vi, No.4. W.1L. Bryan and N. 
Harter. ‘Studies on the Telegraphic Language: the Acquisition of 
a Hierarchy of Habits.’ [Need for a psychology of ‘occupation’. Tests 
on students for rate of receiving letters not making words; same, letters 
making words but not sentences; same, words making sentences. 
Answers to questions addressed to telegraphers: direction of attention, 
‘copying behind’ in receiving, receiving of disconnected words or figures. 
Conclusion and discussion: the hierarchy of habits, and the order of their 
acquisition ; plateaux; effective speed and accuracy. ‘“'There is no 
freedom except through automatism.’’ We cannot use “the higher 
language units until the lower have been so mastered that the attention 
is not diverted by them”’; at all stages, however, there should be “ prac- 
tice with the highest language-units’’. The plateaux of a curve are thus 
measures of the difficulty of making lower-order habits sufficiently auto- 
matic to allow the attention freely to attack the higher-order units. 
“ Automatism is not venius, but it is the hands and feet of genius.” 
‘Communications from the Psychological Laboratory of Harvard Uni- 
versity. IL. M.Solomons. ‘Automatic Reactions.’ [Reaction to 
sound under distraction by reading of light literature. Three types of 
subjects : auditory type, slow in becoming automatic ; visual-motor type, 
quickly automatic; intermediates. First begin to react automatically 
at about 290 0; new type of reaction begins at 230 o¢. Second react 
‘impersonally’ at 180 0 ; between 230 and 180 ¢ come the ‘ simul- 
taneous’ reactions. Theoretical analysis of times: “ when the sensations 
from an arm-movement are preceded by a discharge of the corresponding 
motor cells of the cortex, they are felt to be personal”.] G. V. N. Dear- 
born. ‘Recognition under Objective Reversal.’ [‘ An object is recog- 
nised more readily when inverted than in either of the two intermediate 
positions of quarter-reversal, and more readily than in the erect mirror- 
position or that position inverted.” Explanation by habit.] Shorter 
Contributions and Discussions. E. E. Slosson. ‘A Lecture Experi- 
ment in Hallucinations.’ [Distilled water poured out; odour suggested. 
But a lecture-room has real odours !] HL. Muensterberg. ‘ Professor 
Hyslop on Mysticism.’ C. B. Bliss. ‘Psychology and Life.’ [Reply to 
Muensterberg.] E. Thorndike. ‘A Reply to ‘The Nature of Animal 
Intelligence and the Methods of Investigating it”. [J.c., to Wesley 
Mills.] J. M. Gillette. ‘Notes on After-images.’ [Enhancement of 
after-image by temperature, etc.] Psychological Literature. New 
Books. Notes. 


Monograph Supplements. Vol. ii, No. 5. G. V. N. Dearborn. 
‘The Emotion of Joy.’ [Introduction: relation of emotion to pleasant- 
ness-unpleasantness ; acceptance of kinesthetic theory; importance of 
parallelistic work. Definition: emotion is “ a temporal portion of 
excited sentient experience wherein the subjectivity and the psyscho- 
physical attention to the object, real or ideal, are heightened with or 
without a tone of pleasantness or of unpleasantness, and wherein the 
feeling and the bodily position or movement are or tend to be character- 
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istic and correlative”. Joy-reactions to hypothetical gifts. Involuntary 
reactions of hand and head to opposed algedonic tones: in pleasantness, 
extension: flexion = 68: 32; in unpleasantness, = 33:3: 66°6; in indif- 
ference, = 51: 49. Other tendencies, however, cut across the flexion- 
extension reactions. Voluntary arm-movement in response to affective 
stimuli ; agreeableness makes extension proportionally greater and 
flexion proportionally less, and vice versa. Involuntary leg-reactions to 
similar stimuli; like results. Effects of joy on vascular system and 
respiration. Habitual inhibitions disguise the kinesthetic ‘ extra- 
motions’. “Joy is an extension or expansion of the personality in both 
its aspects, mental and bodily.”] No.6. E.G. Dexter. ‘Conduct and 
the Weather: an Inductive Study of the Mental Effects of Definite 
Meteorological Conditions.’ [Study of questionnaire returns from 
teachers, superintendents, wardens; and of data of school registration, 
attendance, deportment, ‘assault and battery’ cases, penitentiary dis- 
cipline, arrests for insanity, deaths, suicides, murders, clerical errors in 
national bank records, maximal strength tests, discrimination tests; in 
comparison with barometric pressure, temperature, humidity, total 
movement of wind, character of day, precipitation. [Impossible to sum- 
marise: author’s conclusions are as follows: ‘‘ Varying meteorological 
conditions affect directly the metabolism of life. The ‘reserve energy’ 
capable of being utilised for intellectual processes and activities other 
than those of the vital organs is influenced to a marked degree” by these 
conditions, as is the “quality of the emotional state”. “ Reserve energy 
and emotional state are both factors in the determination of conduct.” | 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PsycHoLoGy. Vol. x., Nos. 3-4 (double number) 
S. E. Sharp. ‘Individual Psychology: a Study in Psychological Method.’ 
[The two problems of individual psychology; the variation of mental 
processes as between individuals, and their interrelation within a single 
mind. Analysis of the work of Binet, Kraepelin, Cattell, Gilbert, ete. ; 
the French psychologists advise tests of the higher processes, the German 
look for best results from a study of the elementary psychoses. Experi- 
mental work upon the second problem by the method of tests (Binet). 
Advanced and junior students tested for memory, mental imagery, 
imagination, attention, observation and discrimination, tastes and ten- 
dencies. The “positive results are wholly incommensurate with the 
labour required for the devising of tests and evaluation of results”. But 
this is due simply to the fact that the necessary preliminary work has 
not yet been done. Binet’s method, made more accurate, and worked 
out in detail until norms have been set up, promises to be exceedingly 
fruitful.] A. Carman. ‘Pain and Strength Measurements of 1507 
School Children in Saginaw, Michigan.’ [Rough tables, showing very im- 
perfect knowledge of statistical method. Results: sensitivity to pain 
decreases with increase of age in both sexes; girls are weaker and more 
sensitive than boys; left temple is more sensitive than right; clever 
children are stronger and more sensitive than dull; etc.] LL. W. Kline. 
‘Suggestions toward a Laboratory Course in Comparative Psychology.’ 
[Practical suggestions for work with amaba, paramecium, vorticella, 
hydra, earth worm, slug, fish, chick, white rat (psychic development, ex- 
perimental study of intelligence), cat. The writer knows the literature, 
and describes his experiments clearly, but his English is sometimes 
slovenly.| Hl. H. Goddard. ‘The Effects of Mind on Body as evidenced 
by Faith Cures.’ [Extracts from an elaborate study, based partly on the 
questionnaire, of Christian Science, Divine Healing, Mental Science, Relic 
Cures, Hypnotic Therapeutics, Cures by Patent Medicines, ete. The 
author writes sympathetically, but also discriminatingly ; his promised 
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book should be valuable. General result: all mental healing is by way 
of suggestion. “The idea of health tends to produce health in proportion 
to the strength of the idea, or inversely as the opposition to be met.” 
Theory of the physiology of suggestion, in terms of the brain-paths 
vacated in the degeneration of voluntary to reflex movement.] HS. 
Jennings. ‘The Psychology of a Protozoan.’ |Résumé, from the side 
of psychology, of the author’s recent studies of paramecium. “The re- 
actions are comparable in all essentials to those of an isolated muscle. 
. . . We are not compelled to assume consciousness or intelligence in any 
form to explain these activities.” A good paper.] G. S. Hall. ‘A Study 
of Anger.’ [Exhaustive analysis of anger, based on questionnaire re- 
turns. Causes: spontaneous anger, personal antipathies, dress and 
ornament, habits, invasion of the self, injustice, ete. Subjective varia- 
tions: heredity, teasing, absence of temper. Physical manifestations: 
secretions, vasomotor disturbances, etc. Anger at inanimate objects; 
vents. Reaction after anger. Control. Treatment.—Critique of James- 
Lange theory; “the feelings are indefinitely older than the will, as it is 
older than the intellect”.] Psychological Literature. Books received. 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF SocroLoGy. Edited by ALBIon W. SMALL. 
Vol. iv. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1899. The editor 
of The American Journal of Sociology is to be congratulated on the com- 
pletion of the fourth volume of this important publication. The present 
volume contains a variety of articles on sociological questions and socio- 
logical method in addition to many valuable reviews of books. The 
editor, Mr. Small, contributes three papers on the “ Methodology of the 
Social Problem”; Mr. Mark Baldwin has an article on the social and 
the extra-social ; Prof. Simmel, three papers on the persistence of social 
groups; Prof. Ratzel, a similar number of papers on political areas. 
Mr. C. H. Henderson’s reviews of sociological books are well and carefully 
done. A useful feature of the journal is the bibliography. A very full 
and carefully classified list of new works of a sociological character 
appears in each number, and Mr. C. H. Hastings deserves much credit 
for the excellent manner in which this portion of the magazine is 
conducted. 

ARCHIVES OF NEUROLOGY AND PsycHoPpATHOLOGY. Vol. i., Nos. 1 and 
2. I. van Gieson and B. Sidis. ‘Neuron Energy and its Psychomotor 
Manifestations.’ [Attempts, in diagrammatic form, to correlate the 
general manifestations of psychomotor life with more or less definite 
physiological processes depending on the expenditure or restitution of 
neuron energy.| I. van Gieson. ‘The Correlation of Sciences in the 
Investigation of Nervous and Mental Diseases.’ [(1) History of psychi- 
atry: periods of revenge ; of indifference ; of humanitarian and empirical 
treatment; of scientific study, rational treatment, and preventive 
medicine. Psychiatrie methods: the relation of the asylum and of the 
psychopathic hospital to science (2) The place of psychology, histol- 
ogy, neurology, cellular biology, bacteriology, pathological anatomy and 
physiology, anthropology, in the investigation of mental diseases.—A 
paper of 200 pp., popularly written ; without index or table of contents. 
Normal psychology is handled somewhat contemptuously : it is abnormal 
psychology that ‘‘ has furnished the key to the understanding and even 
the treatment of functional nervous and mental diseases.” Histologically, 
the ‘‘ neuron theory, Sidis’ psychophysiological theory of association and 
dissociation, the theory of the expansion and contraction of the neurons, 
the theory of neuron energy fluctuation, and Flechsig’s plan of the 
association centres and sensory spheres of the brain” are of prime 
psychiatrical importance. } 
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Revue PuxrosopuHiquve. No. 10. October, 1899. F. Le Dantec. 
‘Le Mécanisme de l’Imitation.’ [A bird learns to sing and a child to 
speak by imitating certain of the sounds they hear. They are enabled to 
do so by means of a special mechanism consisting of an “instrument 
auditif” and an “instrument phonateur,” which are interconnected by 
registering and conducting tissues.] E. Borel. ‘A propos de l’Infini 
nouveau.’ FR. de la Grasserie. ‘Des mouvements alternants des 
idées révélés par les mots (1.).’? [Ideas exhibit an upward, downward and 
lateral movement. In the first, material ideas become dematerialised ; 
concrete, abstract ; vulgar, noble. In the second, these processes are re- 
versed. In the third, the sense of the word remains on the same level and 
changes by deviation only.] Analyses et comptes rendus. Revue des 
Périodiques Etrangers. No. 11. November. G. Milhaud. ‘ Mathé- 
matique et Philosophie.’ [A mathematical education disposes a thinker 
to attach himself to the idea rather than to concrete facts or images ; he 
pursues the intelligible and disregards the sensible.] G. Richard. ‘La Re- 

2 

sponsabilité et les Equivalents de la Peine.’ [A theory of punishment.] 
R. de la Grasserie. ‘Des Mouvements alternants des Idées, révélés 
var les mots’ (fin). Revue Critique. ‘ Metaphysic of Experience’ 
(Shadworth Hodgson). A. Penjon. [Gives an analysis of the analysis 
of experience on which the ‘ Metaphysie of Experience’ is based, describing 
it as “une des plus profondes, sans contredit, que l’on ait jamais ten- 
tées”.] Analyses et comptes rendus. Revue des Périodiques Etrangers. 
No. 12. December. F. Paulhan. ‘L’Analyse et les Analystes.’ [A 
comparative study of different types of ‘lesprit analytique’.] J. Payot. 
‘L’Education du Caractére.’ [The only possible basis for a classification 
of characters is the zature of psychical energy. Writer gives a four-fold 
classification : (1) Intense and prolonged ; (2) intense, but not prolonged; 
(3) feeble and prolonged ; (4) feeble and not prolonged. Cases (2), (3) and (4) 
can be remedied, if at all, by hygienic measures only. The form of activity 
can be modified to almost any extent—if no contrary influences are in 
operation.] Revue générale. G. Richard. Philosophie du Droit. 
Analyses et comptes rendus. Revue des Périodiques Etrangers. 

RevuE N&£o-SconastiquE. No. 21. Hume, while reducing meta- 
physical principles to concomitances or permanent successions of facts, 
admitted the necessary character of mathematical demonstrations. Even 
though circles and triangles had never existed in nature, still, in the 
opinion of Hume, the demonstrations of Euclid would possess the 
character of certitude and evidence. A similar admission was made by 
Kant. But J. 8. Mill, who was the first to construct a complete system 
of empirical philosophy, maintained that even mathematical demonstra- 
tions have no more than a purely experimental value. In opposition to 
Mill’s contention, D. Mercier (‘Le Positivisme et les vérités nécessaires’) 
argues that the axioms of geometry and the principles of arithmetic are 
propositions of an ideal order, and that their truth is quite independent 
of the existence of contingent things. V. Ermoni (‘Le Ph‘noméne de 
l'association’) holds that the phenomenon of association confirms the 
traditional view of substance as a continuous, permanent and undivided 
subject. Association involves the reproduction and recognition of anterior 
mental states. But this reproduction and recognition are inexplicable 
unless a principle be admitted which persists identically throughout the 
various psychical states and changes. St. Thomas defines philosophy as 
“the science which considers first and universal causes”. M. De 
Wulf (‘La Synthése Scolastique ’) accepts this definition. A philosophy 
answering to such a definition as this evidently must possess a very 
extensive content. At the outset of his commentaries on the Nikoma- 
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chean Ethics, St. Thomas unfolds this content. The order which the 
intellect seeks to understand is realised, says St. Thomas (1) in nature 
(ordo quem ratio non facit sed solum considerat). The truths of the 
natural order are ranked under metaphysics, mathematics and physics ; 
(2) in the acts of will, or the moral order, the object of moral philosophy 
(ordo quem ratio considerando facit in actibus voluntatis) ; (3) in the acts 
of mind, or the logical order, the object of logic (ordo quem ratio con- 
siderando facit in proprio actu) ; (4) in exterior actions, or the order of 
the mechanical and fine arts (ordo quem ratio considerando facit in rebus 
constitutis per rationem humanam). M. De Wulf regards the classifica- 
tion given by St. Thomas as the true classification of the philosophical 
sciences and, in the present article, enters upon its exposition and 
defence. 

L’ANNEE PsycHoLoGiquE. By Alfred Binet. 5me Année. Paris: 
Schleicher Fréres, 1899. Pp. 902. J. Joteyko. ‘Revue générale sur la 
fatigue musculaire.’” [Short sketch of subject with bibliography.] B. 
Bourdon. ‘Les objets paraissent-ils se repetisser en s’élevant au- 
dessus de l’horizon?’ [Fails to confirm Stroobant’s experimental 
observations on the apparent diminution of objects seen above the 
horizon.]| Ed. Claparede. ‘Perception stéréognostique et stéréo- 
agnosie.’ [Clinical study on the perception of form and of things by 
sense of touch; distinguishes between “stéréougnosie,” loss of perception 
of form, and “asymbolie tactile,” loss of perception of objects.] A. 
Binet. ‘ La suggestibilité au point de vue de la psychologie individuelle.’ 
[Valuable review of the subject; classification and account of various 
conditions which come under the general head of suggestibility ; account 
of numerous experimental methods of testing these different conditions. | 
Victor Henri. ‘Quelques applications du caleul des probabilités a la 
psychologie.’ [Simple and useful demonstration of the application of a 
formula to determine whether the differences between two series of ob- 
servations are due to chance or special conditions.| J. Claviére. 
‘L’audition colorée.’ [Short review with bibliography.] Vietor Henri. 
‘Influence du travail intellectuel sur les échanges nutritifs.’ [General 
paper on method.] J. Larguier des Bancels. ‘ Essai de comparaison 
sur les différentes méthodes proposées pour la mesure de la fatigue 
intellectuelle.’ [After intellectual work, sensibility of skin diminished, 
muscular power increased, temperature lowered, slight influence on pulse 
rate.| Hl. Zwaardemaker. ‘Les sensations olfactives, leurs combin- 
aisons et leurs compensations. [Short sketch of physiology of smell with 
new observations on mixture and compensation of odours.| Dr. Marage. 
‘Les phonographes et l'étude des voyelles.’ [Chiefly on method. Ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of various phonographs.] ‘ Historique des 
recherches sur les rapports de l’intelligence avec le grandeur et la forme de 
la téte.’ [Historical account, limited to work on living subject; general 
consensus of evidence that a group of more intelligent people have 
larger heads than a less intelligent group, and that the increased de- 
velopment is mainly in the anterior half of the head.] E. Blum. ‘La 
Pédologie.’ [Sketch of history and aims of “childstudy”.] A. Binet. 
‘Note relative 4 V’influence du travail intellectuel sur la consommation 
du pain dans les écoles.’ [Reply to criticism.] J. Larguier des Bancels. 
‘Le volume du bras et la force musculaire mesurée au dynamométtre.’ 
[Definite correlation between muscular power and size of forearm and 
wrist.]| G.Demeny. ‘ Etude sur ies appareil chronophotographiques.’ 
[Account of apparatus.] Revue d’apparies. ‘Vietor Henri. ‘Revue 
générale sur le sens musculaire. [Valuable critical account with ample 
bibliograpby.] Analyses. Bibliography. 
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ZEITSCHRIFT FUR PsYCHOLOGIE UND PHYSIOLOGIE DER SINNESORGANE. 
Bd. xxi., Heft 5. G. Heymans. ‘ Untersuchungen iiber psychische 
Hemmung.’ [Experiments within the three modalities of sight, taste 
and hearing: attention held upon the inhibited sensation. General re- 
sult: the inhibitory effects, as measured by the raising of the stimulus 
limina are (1) proportional to the intensities of the inhibiting stimuli, (2) 
where the quality of these is different, to the resistances which they 
themselves offer to inhibition by other stimuli, and (3) inversely propor- 
tional to their stimulus limina. It follows that the stimulus limen of 
ordinary laboratory work is an inhibition phenomenon.] L. W. Stern. 
‘Die Wahrnehmung von Tonverinderungen, 1. Tonunterschiede und 
Toninderungen: Paralleluntersuchung nach der Methode des Urtheils- 
ganges.’ [Description of apparatus (blown bottle and variator) and 
method (course of certainty and accuracy of judgments). Continuous 
tonal change is easier remarked than corresponding tone difference (dis- 
crete change); the former is grasped in a single act of perception. ‘The 
interval of 6 seconds proves to be an optimal time for the perception of 
tonal change and difference. The reason is to be looked for in the 
culmination at this point of the second observation-stage (‘ psychical 
present’) of the individual experiment.] S$. Exner. ‘Notiz iiber die 
Nachbilder vorgetaéuschter Bewegungen.’ [Illusory visual movements 
leave after-images.] Literaturbericht. Bd. xxi., Heft 6. A. Pick. 
‘Psychiatrische Beitrage zur Psychologie des Rhythmus und Reimes.’ 
[Groos divides hear-plays into productive and receptive. He finds 
analogues of the former in psychopathology ; the present paper gives 
instances of receptive rhymes and rhythms in pathological cases. Heart- 
beat, the movements of walking, ete., play a part beside entotic noises. 
In general, attentive expectation (Meumann) is of great importance; 
noticeable also is the involuntariness of the rhythms (cf. memory- 
experiments with nonsense syllables).] Reddingius. ‘Die Fixation.’ 
[There is no true ‘fixation,’ for there can be no sense-stimulus to it; 
what happens is an alternation of loss and regaining of adjustment, the 
movements being so slight as to be imperceptible. Discussion of the 
hypothesis in five cases. (1) Absence of the innervation of conver- 
gence and divergence: pendular movement of the fovea to the image- 
point and back again. (2) Binocular vision with orthophoria : homo- 
geneous innervation of fixation (equality of convergence and divergence 
stimuli); equal movements of the fovew to either side of the image- 
point. (8) Normal monocular vision: the motor equivalent of the dis- 
persion circles is an impulse put together of equally intensive stimuli 
from accommodation, pupil convergence and divergence. (4) Binocular 
vision : esophoria, enhancement of the impulse to divergence ; exophoria, 
diminution of it. (5) Binocular vision with hyperphoria: necessary to 
assume a paired vertical innervation—vertical convergence and diver- 
gence.| R. Simon. ‘Ueber die Wahrnehmung von Helligkeitsunter- 
schieden.’ [Influence of practice; of the magnitude of the illuminated 
field of vision ; of the visual angle; of monocular and binocular experi- 
mentation ; of the method of investigation. Weber’s law holds only ap- 
proximately; or at least, if valid, is valid only over a certain limited 
range of intensities.] Literaturbericht. LL. W. Stern. ‘ Erklarung.’ 
[Reply to Meyer.] Bd. xxii, Heft 1. LL. W. Stern. ‘Die Wahrneh- 
mung von Tonveradnderungen, 11. Die Wahrnehmung von Tonverander- 
ungen sehr verschiedener Geschwindigkeit.’ [The limen of change, 
contrary to the accepted opinion, falls with decrease of rapidity of 
change. An explanation is sought in the law of optimal times. Reply 
to Stratton’s criticisms.] L. W.Stern. ‘Ein Beitrag zur differentiellen 
Psychologie des Urtheilens.’ [A contribution to the ‘individual’ psy- 
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chology of the two subjects of the foregoing investigation. The one 
belongs to the ‘objective’ type, and passes judgment at the bidding of 
external stimulus; the other to the ‘ subjective,’ and passes judgments 
of expectation or preconception. That the writer should consider him- 
self the discoverer of this branch of psychology only illustrates the 
blindness of the specialist. The points made here have been emphasised 
of late in work issuing from the Leipzig and Gottingen, as well as from 
certain American laboratories.| MM. Sachs and R. Wlassak. ‘Die 
optische Localisation der Medianebene.’ [Apparatus: a useful adjust- 
able head-rest. Experiments: localisation with symmetrical position of 
the head: binocular and monocular determinations, with fixed object 
(glowing line in dark room); determinations with moving object; with 
lateral direction of the line of regard: experiments with sideward turn 
of the head. Results: the visual organ discriminates ‘right’ or ‘left’ 
far more easily than it decides ‘neither right nor left’; and, in general, 
the localisation of the median plane is dependent solely upon the con- 
ditions of the formation of retinal images, and not upon muscular or 
motor sensations—z.e., Hering’s view is confirmed.] Besprechungen. 
[K. Lange on Groos’ Die Spiele des Menschen; Pelman on de Fleury’s 
Introduction a la médecine de Vesprit.| Literaturbericht. 


PHILOSOPHISCHE STUDIEN. Bd. xv., Heft 2. W. Wundt. ‘ Bemer- 
kungen zur Theorie der Gefiihle. [Detailed reply to Titchener’s critique 
in the Zits. Positive grounds for a multidimensional feeling system: 
introspection of clang and colour feelings ; interpretation (not the 
authors’!) of Mentz’ pulse and Lehmann’s plethysmographic curves ; 
Vogt’s dissociation experiments. The following polemic seems to miss 
Titchener’s points entirely.] E. Buch. ‘Ueber die “ Verschmelzung” 
von Epfindungen, besonders bei Klangeindriicken.—m. [| Examination 
of the experimental series of Stumpf (Tonpsychologie, ii.) and Kiilpe 
(Outlines). New experiments : Appunn reed-box and specially con- 
structed organ-pipe apparatus. Judgment by ‘total impression’ and 
with analysis. Discussion of subjective and objective sources of error. 
While a certain uniformity is discoverable in the experimental results (1) 
there is nothing in the series with analysis that cannot be explained by 
the known conditions and laws of fusion and analysis at large, taken 
in conjunction with the peculiar physical relations evinced by tones; 
we need not assume any special ‘fusion degree,’ over and above the re- 
lation of consonance, beats among partials, practice in hearing and 
analysing, etc. The only possible exceptions are the octave and the 
twelfth, which may possess a somewhat higher ‘fusion degree’ than the 
other intervals. (2) The same explanations hold for the experiments 
without analysis, so far as reed-tones are concerned. For the pipe-ex- 
periments a subsidiary hypothesis, as to the course of development of 
the musical ear, is required. The distance of the fundamentals may also 
have had influence on judgment. There is again not the least need for a 
concept of ‘fusion degree’ or ‘harmony,’ save possibly for octave and 
twelfth.—Brief review of the recent work of Faist, Meinong, Witasek, 
Meyer, Stumpf. Outstanding problems. Tables.| J. Cohn. ‘ Gefiihl- 
ston und Sittigung der Farben.’ [Repetition of Major’s experiments, 
with Bradley papers. (1) Major’s method of absolute separate judgments 
is valid. The writer’s method of paired comparisons is, however, 
superior. (2) Most people prefer more saturated to less saturated 
colours. There is, however, an opposed type, of less frequent occurrence; 
Major seems to have hit upon this type. It is, perhaps, explicable in 
terms of association, though it may indicate a difference in the original 
reactions of the sense-feelings. ] 
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ARCHIV FUR SYSTEMATISCHE PHILOSOPHIE. Neue Folge.| Bd. v. Heft 
4. H. Grunbaum. ‘Zur Kritik der Modernen Causalanschauungen,’ 
[Criticises the attempts of Avenarius, Petzoldt and Mach to substitute 
other conceptions for that of causality; it is maintained that all such 
attempts presuppose as the basis of their procedure the conception with 
which they pretend to dispense. The author finally sums up his own 
view of the principle of causality in thirty-seven short paragraphs. His 
general position is that causality is a concept due to the union of two 
factors—on the one hand the empirical fact of the regular sequence of 
certain phenomena; on the other, the a priori principle which demands 
a rational explanation for all changes.| I. Goldschmidt. ‘Kant’s 
“ Widerlegung des Idealismus”. [Maintains the entire consistency of Kant’s 
treatment in the two editions of the Critique. In both the aim is to justify 
belief in a given external world in space and time as against the subjective 
idealism which would make the phenomenal reality of material things 
a mere illusion.] Max Dessoir. ‘Beitrage zur Aesthetic.’ [A long and 
important article. The author sums up his results as follows: There isa 
complex and ramifying interconnexion of science and art. The historical 
sciences of life and mind contain a large admixture of art. On the other 
hand, much that is properly scientific enters into poetic construction, 
especially of the romantic order. It is found that logical motives and 
processes play a prominent part in the origin of the plastic arts. Even 
at the present day thought of a scientific character plays a more un- 
restricted part in works of art than is desirable from the purely artistic 
point of view. A further article is promised dealing with the conflict of 
scientific tendencies in the mind of the creative artist.] B. Bosanquet. 
‘Systematic Philosophy in the United Kingdom in 1898.’ [Notices 
Hodgson’s Metaphysic of Experience, Ward’s Naturalism and Agnosticism, 
Wallace’s Lectures and Essays, Watson’s Outline of Philosophy, and Latta’s 
Leibniz.} 


PHILOSOPHISCHES JAHRBUCH. Jd. xii., Heft 1. Dr. E. Rolf. ‘ Mod- 
erne Anklagen gegen den Charakter . . . Sokrates, etc.’ [In this, the 
first of two articles, the writer examines the accusations made in recent 
times, especially by Déllinger, Wolf, Zeller, ete., against Socrates, Plato, 
and Aristotle, and that of paiderastia in particular. He shows that, 
notwithstanding expressions used in certain parts of their works, there 
is absolutely no reason to suspect them ; the whole of their doctrine is 
diametrically opposed to such vice.] V. Cathrein. ‘Der Begriff des 
sittlich Guten.’ [This paper is the first part of a discussion with Prof. 
Mausbach, who, at the Catholic Congress in Freiburg (1897) had blamed 
Pr. Cathrein’s definition of moral goodness as insufficient, and presented 
another, for which he claimed the authority of St. Thomas. Pr. Cathrein 
points out various shortcomings of the definition, and shows that it 
does not agree with St. Thomas’ idea of moral goodness.] G. Buschbell. 
‘Der Traditionalismus Bonald’s.’ [A historico- philosophical paper, 
dealing with De Bonald’s theory of ideas and the origin of language, 
which he assumed to have been given by revelation and to have 
caused our ideas, when given, thus making the whole of our knowledge 
supernatural. In conclusion, the writer takes the trouble to show that 
such a theory is untenable.] N. v. Seeland. ‘Zur Frage von dem 
Wesen des Raumes (Conclusion).’ [We cannot conceive space as in less 
than three dimensions; one or two dimensional space is an abstraction 
absurdly transferred to things ; and there can be no more than three, for 
the three correspond to infinite space. In a word, space means the 
three dimensions into which we analyse it taken together, and nothing 
more.| C.Gutberlet. ‘ Neueres iiber den Tastsinn.’ [A friendly review 
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and short summary of the work of Victor Henri on the sense of space as 
given by touch ; the author agrees with most of his conclusions. ] 


Rrvista ITALIANA DI Frnosor1a. November-December, 1898. C. Can- 
toni. ‘Ai Lettori della Rivista.’ [An announcement that this periodical 
will in future appear as the Rivista Filosofica, under the editorship of the 
writer.]| ©. Cantoni. ‘Sulla Morale.’ [A discussion of the relation of 
ethics to religion, esthetics and science. The moral Ideal must be human 
and at the same time have reference both to the individual and to society. 
There are four conditions necessary for the progress of the State: 
(a) a certain amount of material goods ; (b) that material goods should 
be distributed to each citizen according to the principles of justice ; 
(c) that the citizens, subject to (a) and (b), should be free to develop their 
faculties and activities ; ; (d) that there should be moral education, tempered 
by a salutary stoicism, inculcating patriotism. ] G. Zuccante. ‘ In- 
torno all’ Utilitarisimo dello Stuart Mill.’ [This article is an exposition, 
appreciation and criticism of Mill. He advanced upon Bentham in being 
more psychological and thereby “ transforming the formula of Utilitarian- 
ism,” so that altruism ceased to be a mere fiction or comedy. But while 
ideas of personal dignity and the nobility of right conduct are introduced, 
it is shown that the distinction, in kind, as between pleasures, involves, as 
criterion, a reference to the judgment of a personality external to that of 
the moral agent. The remainder of the article is a criticism of the 
“ miracle” required for association of Ideas to bridge this gap. In fact, 
Association is Mill’s deus ec machina.]| I. Ambrosi. ‘Che cos’ é la 
Materia?’ [This question, according to the writer, is unanswered, and, 
indeed, unanswerable by materialists, because they appeal to Experience, 
and atoms, etc., cannot be presented to sense. Therefore, ‘‘ matter” 
is a metaphysical conception. Again, if the materialist attempts a 
definition, he becomes involved in a vicious circle. ¢.g., matter is the 
object of sense-—sense is that by which matter is perceived.] A. 
Bartolomei. ‘I Principi Fondamentali dell’ Etica di Roberto Ardigd 
e le Dottrine della Filosofia Scientifica.’ {The moral character takes 
its rise from the compulsion of the law of the State. At first this 
manifests itself an “ heteronomous energy,” which prevents the agent 
from criminal acts, then right conduct appears as spontaneous, next it 
appears as abstracted from its relation to society, and finally, in the 
highest stage, external sanctions become superfluous. The writer next 
proceeds to compare and connect this gradation with evolution (to be 
continued).]| G. Marchesini. ‘11 Valore del Giudizio Negativo.’ [In 
opposition to N. R. D’Alfonso, it is contended that negative judgments 
have a distinct value in preparing for the enunciation of positive ones. 
Investigating the questions whether positive are logically prior to 
negative judgments, it is shown that affirmation and negation are two 
aspects of a unique mental act. Thus the logical question is merged 
in a psychological or metaphysical one. Even intuition involves an 
implicit or ‘‘ spontaneous ” judgment, which has a double value both 
positive and negative. Further, judgment has a basis of feeling which 
may be either positive or negative, instances of the latter being found in 
cases of aversion or repugnance, ¢.g., to certain foods, etc.| G. ML. 
Ferrari. ‘L’Uomo Primitivo.’ {A discussion of the notions ‘of early 
man with regard to the mind, family life and nature.| V. Alemanni. 
‘Le Dottrine Estetiche di Pietro Ceretti.. [Ceretti, being a poet and 
littérateur, was attracted to the study of sthetics. He. was a follower 
of Hegel, and his work is important in the history of Italian Culture. ] 
Bollettino. 


tivista F'rnosorica. January-February. ©. Cantoni. ‘Ai Lettori 
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della Rivista Filosofica. [This prefatory note explains that the magazine 
is a continuation of the Rivista Italiana di Filosofia. Under the new 
direction the Review is to be historical and critical and at the same time 
to insist upon the various relationships of Philosophy to Religion, 
Politics, Education, Literature and Art.] A. C. Chiappelli. ‘La 
Funzione presente della Filosofia Critica. [Part i. A historical survey 
of the different tendencies of the followers of Kant.] F. Tocco. ‘I 
Principii Metaphisici della Scienza e della Natura di E. Kant.’ [The 
writer begins by investigating Kant’s position as to whether there is, 
strictly speaking, a Science of Nature, and he lays special stress upon 
Kant’s insistency that a science as such must be mathematical. He 
then investigates Kant’s views as to Space, Motion and Rest, Attraction 
and Repulsion, the laws of Motion and the sense in which Necessity can 
be predicated of Physical facts or laws.] B. Labanca. ‘Gesti di Naza- 
reth in recenti Pubblicazione Francesi.’ [A summary of the conclusions 
of A. Réville’s Jésus de Nazarcth and E. Stapfer’s Jésus-Christ pendant son 
Ministere.| A. Piazzi. ‘Liberti o Uniformitaé nelle Scuole Medie ?’ 
Rassegna Bibliografica. Carlo Cantoni: 6. Croce. Silvio Spaventa. 
G. Vidari: &. Baglioni. La Personaliti umana. Rassegna delle 
Riviste Filosofiche e Pedagogiche Straniere. Sguardo alle Riviste 
Italiane Sommari delle Riviste Straniere. Libri Ricevuti. March-April. 
C. Cantoni. ‘lL’ Insegnamento filosofico e l’Educazione delle Classi 
Dirigenti.’ [A plea for further philosophical instruction in the Italian 
Universities. After a discussion of the “indirect” teaching of Philo- 
sophy, under the head of Classical Education, the writer urges the need 
of the addition of modern Philosophy to the university curriculum, both 
as theoretical and practical training.] G. Cesea. ‘Criticismo ed Uman- 
ismo.’ [Despite Kant’s attack upon “ Dogmatism,” the Critical Philo- 
sophy was succeeded by Idealistic and Materialistic systems, and, hence, 
there has been a new Criticism, which is limited to investigations of 
cognition. But such Néo-Criticism requires to be supplemented by 
“Humanism ”.] B.Labanea. ‘Gest di Nazareth in recenti Pubblicazione 
Francesi.’ [A continuation of an article in the preceding number. This 
—the concluding portion of it—summarises Prudhon’s Jésus et les Origines 
du Christianisme ; Cherfils’ Introduction a Wronski Philosophe et Reformateur ; 
R. Meyer’s Le Christ des Evangiles and other recent French works.| A. 
Piazzi. ‘Liberti o Uniformita nelle Scuole Medie?’ Rassegna Biblio- 
grafica, etc., etc. 











XIL—NOTES. 
PROF. MUNSTERBERG’S PSYCHOLOGY AND LIFE. 


I write to file a protest against the matter and the manner of Mr. 
Schiller’s notice of Prof. Miinsterberg’s Psychology and Life in the last 
issue of Minp. And I venture to do this because I am one of those who 
are directly responsible for Prof. Miinsterberg’s appearing in English. 
Prof. Miinsterberg became an active contributor and co-operating editor 
of The Psychological Review with much hesitation, feeling naturally that 
his residence in America had been short and that his English might be 
criticised ; he finally yielded with much courtesy and with great incon- 
venience to himself and consented to print his researches in Envlish, 
at the same time requesting us who passed his MSS. editorially to aid him 
in matters of idiomatic expression. The chaptersof the Psychology and 
Life were first published in the Atlantic Monthly and passed through 
the hands of an editor whose standards—as the record of his magazine 
attest—are as high as those of any journal published in the English 
language. That Prof. Miinsterberg should now be criticised in terms 
so discourteous—not to use stronger language—seems, even apart from 
these circumstances, not only a flagrant breach of hospitality on the part 
of the foremost English philosophical journal but also a case of the 
airing of a private prejudice. If Mr. Schiller’s notice should weigh 
seriously enough with Prof. Miinsterberg to lead him to reconsider 
his decision to interpret his German works himself for English readers 
(as in this case) it would certainly be a loss to the English-reading 
public. 

As to the rest—the tone of superiority and assumption of the 
reviewer—toward an author of Prof. Minsterberg’s repute—must, 
one cannot but believe, be accidental rather than deliberate, esprit 
rather than aaimus ; and on that supposition one may excuse its lack of 
close criticism and real discussion. But certainly a work of serious— 
not to say strenuous—philosophy, which has been prepared with great 
pains by the author from his larger German manuscript, deserves a more 
adequate and responsible review in Minp. 





J. Mark BALpwin. 


Prof. Baldwin’s ‘ protest’ against my review of Prof. Miinsterbergs’ 
book (in the last number of this journal) seems to suggest that my criti- 
cism may have been in some way, or to some extent, inspired by personal 
animus. I should like, therefore, to state emphatically that this was 
by no means the case, and that my criticism found the sources of its 
inspiration entirely within the four corners of Prof. Miinsterberg’s book. 
That he and his friends should feel so aggrieved about it I regret, as also 
that I should have written in ignorance of the ‘extenuating circum- 
stances’ that Prof. Baldwin enumerates. But as their existence in no 
wise appeared on the surface of Prof. Miinsterberg’s work, which 
instead seemed to show features that warranted my strictures, I 
may perhaps be allowed to claim a similar indulgence on my own 
behalf. At all events I am confident that my review did not contain 
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anything but what I could then substantiate and could still explain, if it 
should seem advisable. Even the criticism of Prof. Miinsterberg’s 
English was not intended as a piece of gratuitous impertinence, but as a 
serious explanation of what seemed to me the obscurity of his thought. 
I realised, perhaps more keenly than Prof. Miinsterberg, the immense 
difficulty of expounding so abstruse a philosophy in a popular and lucid 
and yet adequate way ; I felt that he had chosen a mode of expressing his 
ideas in which he could not do himself justice, that it evinced a certain 
lack of consideration for his readers not to remove every obstacle from 
their path that would yield to literary treatment, and that with a little 
more care and less haste wonders might have been effected. After 
reading Prof. Baldwin’s statement, I can see that every allowance 
should have been made for articles which have been published and re- 
published ‘by special request,’ but I fail to follow his argument that a 
grave loss would be inflicted upon English literature if Prof. Miinsterberg 
should take a single review so seriously to heart as to cease to write in 
English. This is an ignoratio elenchi; for the question, surely, is not 
whether his work should or should not be rendered accessible to English 
readers, but whether adequate precautions should have been taken to 
ensure its appearance in proper literary form. I] have no doubt that in 
future Prof. Miinsterberg will not, if he so chooses, have the slightest 
difficulty in producing his next work in excellent English, and if this 
should be the happy outcome of the present controversy, English 
readers of philosophy, so far from suffering loss, will have much reason 
to thank Mrnp for so fearlessly publishing a criticism which was at least 
honest. 
F. C. Scu1rer. 


Where it is possible for competent critics to differ so widely about the 
value of a book, it seems advisable to have appreciation of it written 
from different points of view. I am, therefore, pleased to announce that 
Mr. R. B. Haldane has consented to write an article commenting on 
Prof. Miinsterberg’s work for the April number of Mino. 

Ep.—G. F. S. 


I should be glad to have the opinions of logicians as to whether the 
implication, If it is probable that A 7s certain, it 1s certain that A is probable, 
is always true. My own final opinion (after a preliminary stumble over 
a treacherous paradox) is that it is not. The implication, of course, 
always holds good when the word true is put for certain, for then the 
antecedent and consequent are equivalent by definition; but, from the 
probability unsubjective point of view, the words true and certain are not 
synonymous. 

Hvueu MacCott. 


The Ethical Worid, the weekly record and advocate of democratical 
movements edited by Dr. Stanton Coit and Mr. J. A. Hobson (17 
Johnson’s Court, E.C.), shows much increased spirit and an impressive 
list of new writers with the new year. This week’s number (Jan. 6) 
contains a vigorous article on “The Ethics of Journalism,” by H. W. 
Massingham, an article which gains interest from the recent trouble in 
the Daily Chronicle Office ; an article by Mr. Keir Hardie on the “ Outlook 
for Labour” ; a declaration of faith in “ Ethics and Democracy,” by Dr. 
Stanton Coit; and the first half of a short story of peace and war, 
entitled “Glorious Recollections!’’ by the Baroness von Sultner, the 
well-known authoress of “ Lay Down Your Arms!” 
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